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Commandant’s Note 


s we go into print the immediate and relevant neighbourhood continues 

to be racked by violence, instability in governance, terrorism and 

hegemony of the stronger Nations. The American partial withdrawal 
from Afghanistan in the current year creates an opportunity for the nascent and 
fledgling Afghan National Army and other security forces to assert themselves 
and create a sense of security amongst the citizens. It remains the responsibility of 
all stakeholders in maintaining peace and stability in Afghanistan and continue 
providing all the assistance to the country. The recent attack, on the Indian 
Counsulate in Herat and its successful repulsion by Indian and Afghan forces 
continues to highlight the instability that wrecks the country. 


Happy Reading 


Lt Gen Sandeep Singh, AVSM**,SM, VSM. 
Commandant 
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From the Editor's Desk 


his issue of the War College Journal comes at a time of great upheaval 

in political and foreign affairs in Europe, the much touted Russian, 

European Union and USA cooperation seems to be petering out. With 
many fearing a return of the vintage ‘Cold War’. In our Asian neighbourhood 
Chinese aggressive intent is showing up by its behaviour with three of its 
immediate neighbours, namely Japan, Vietnam and India. We have devoted two 
articles to China. In this Edition of the Journal we have also focussed on a large 
number of other issues, which we felt that our readers would find interesting. We 
are very pleased with the overwhelming response in the form of articles from our 


readers and members. 


I wish to thank all are readers who have contributed to the Summer Edition 2014 
of the War College Journal. 


Happy Reading! 


Col GS Sandhu,SM 
Editor 
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THOSE WHO MADE IT HAPPEN 


ETHICAL ISSUES IN ASYMMETRICAL WARFARE 


‘Asymmetrical warfare presents on a spatial, functional, temporal, and moral plane. Within an information warfare construct, the moral 
component of asymmetrical warfare has proven to be an operational imperative. Achieving the ethical certainty of acceptable norms of 
conduct is an all-ranks function. It is analogous to a tug-of-war team whereby ethics and leadership are two strands of the same rope. 

A failure in either leads to both failing the mission and failing our soldiers’: 


Excerpts from ‘Duty with Discernment; CLS guidance on Ethics in Operations- Strategic Edition) 


Introduction 


he term ‘Asymmetric Warfare’ is frequently used to 

describe what is also called ‘Guerilla Warfare’, Insurgency’, 

‘Terrorism’, ‘Counter-Terrorism’, “Counter-Insurgency’, 
essentially violent conflict between a formal military power and 
an informal, less equipped and supported, undermanned but a 
resilient opponent.' Weak opponents will use almost any means 
at their disposal to achieve their aims in war; they will employ 
terrorist tactics, attack civilians, plant road side bombs, and 
kill prisoners if they happen to capture any. Such opponents, 
although not abiding by the Law of Warfare, will challenge 
any perceived transgressions on the part of the state actor 
and exploit it in the court 
of international — public 
opinion. They will even 
provoke such transgressions 
by using human shield 
around high value targets. 
Many have tried to describe 
this new type of warfare 
and many catch phrases 
and buzzwords have come 
and gone more so because 
it is multi-dimensional 
and amorphous. It is best 
described as ‘population- 
centric and non-traditional’. 
We have in the Indian Army 
grouped it under a broad 
rubric ‘Sub—Conventional’ 
operations. 
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Asymmetry has many 

ingredients to include: Material, Technological, Doctrinal, 
Psychological, Organizational, Training and leadership, of will 
and Patience.* The term ‘Asymmetrical Warfare’ over the 
years has undertaken many new and broader dimensions and 
in this paper it is confined to its usage to describe a number 
of terrorist related threats and activities. It also pertains to 
‘Counter-Insurgency Warfare’, wherein, terror is employed by 
the irregular adversary as a means to subvert the rule of law and 
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e The same soldier may weight influences differently in different contexts. 


effect change through violence and fear. This trend has blurred 
the distinction between an insurgent and a terrorist. Hence in 
this essay, the noun ‘terrorist’ will be used to describe all armed 
cadres of an insurrectionist movement. Ethical issues addressed 
in the paper are based on the author’s observations while 
serving in the NE and J&K. 


Defining the “Ethics Battle space” 


Here in the figure below an attempt has been made to put 
across graphically examples of dynamic influences that may 
bear on a soldier or as a leader at any one time and influence 
their thoughts and behaviour. This aspect assumes importance 
for compliance to one’s 
decisions is based on 
these influences. These 
factors range from 
strict codification 
such as laws and 
regulations, through 
more adaptable yet 
still codified rules 
of engagement, the 
professional _ military 
ethos, unit culture and 
norms, and_ extend 
through to personal 
morals and _ beliefs, 
values, ethics and 
aspects of human spirit. 
Further one would 
notice at the bottom 
of the figure, different 
soldiers may weigh the influence of each of these factors 
separately. Some soldiers may tend to be guided more by rules 
of engagement and laws, while others may draw from internal 
sources of their spirit, while yet others seek to comply with 
the norms and expectations of their unit members. Regardless 
of such weightings, it is clear that a framework for ethical 
development for ethical decision making must take a holistic 
approach and target a wide set of factors. 


Professional 
Values & 
Norms 
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Professional ethos (values and beliefs) serves to insulate our 
personnel from moral angst and provides the ethical certainty 
inherent in the immutable values of loyalty, duty, courage and 
integrity that are demonstrably professed and practiced. Our 
ethos constitutes our “moral compass” and our shield against 
ethical uncertainty. Yet, it is insufficient that the compass exists 
metaphorically as a technology. To influence his decision- 
making, the soldier must know the compass, understand it, be 
convinced of its value, know how to use it, use it properly and 
trust it. 


Leadership is an essential component in creating a coherent 
overall approach to fostering ethical behavior in an organization 
as the effects of leadership are often more profound than those 
of other ethical tools, such as codes of conduct. This includes 
both leadership through direction from superiors to those 
under their supervision; and leadership by example, whereby 
seniors ‘practice what they preach’. By extension, where ethical 
leadership lacks competency, it can lead to sub-standard practice 
across the organization through misplaced advice, orders or 
omissions. 


Ethical Problems in an Age of Terror and Insurgency 


The impact of global terrorism on the ethics of warfare is a 
subject of ongoing debate among policymakers, scholars, and 
thoughtful citizens. Should this novel threat alter the moral 
constraints ordinarily imposed on combatants, and if so, how 
and why? This challenge, along with the efforts of a seemingly 
increasing number of groups resorting to terrorism as apolitical 
strategy, has thrust the notion into the forefront of public 
consciousness. The notion of terrorism carries along with it the 
negative connotation and effectively labelling some violent acts 
as an act of terrorism is now a good way to raise doubts about the 
moral propriety of the act. Hence viewed from this perspective, 
championing the laws of warfare means all sorts of pain, but no 
gain, for the stronger side in an asymmetric conflict. Although 
many of the ethical problems typically appear to require trade- 
offs between moral values, it is often possible to reconcile these 
values when options are carefully considered and appropriate 
methods are leveraged. 


Military Ethics have come under scrutiny during global war on 
Terror. The question of what constitutes a just war and how it 
might be waged justly are highlighted in many countries actively 
engaged in counter-terrorist operations. How far can the ethical 
envelope be legitimately pushed before it stops protecting the 
country and cause irreparable harm to the things for which our 
country stands? In 2004, United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 1566 condemned terrorist acts as:“criminal acts, 
including against civilians, committed with the intent to cause 
death or serious bodily injury, or taking of hostages, with the 
purpose to provoke a state of terror in the general public or ina 
group of persons or particular persons, intimidate a population 
or compel a government or an international organization 
to do or to abstain from doing any act, which constitute 
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offences within the scope of and as defined in the international 
conventions and protocols relating to terrorism, are under 
no circumstances justifiable by considerations of a political, 
philosophical, ideological, racial, ethnic, religious or other 
similar nature”. * The key to a moral understanding of terrorism 
is that it consists in the use of force against those who should 
not have force used against them. With the above criterion in 
mind a moral definition of Terrorism could be: ‘terrorism is 
the deliberate, negligent, or reckless use of force against non- 
combatants, by state or non-state actors for ideological ends 
and in the absence of a substantial just legal process’. * 


We need to reflect on how terrorism presents a profound 
moral and legal challenge for the military. It raises the myriad 
of questions: Is terrorism committed by non-state actors 
nonetheless an act of war? Do ordinary rules of war, which seek 
to protect civilians as much as possible from violence, apply? 
Is the distinction between combatants and civilians still viable 
in an age of terrorism? What legal and ethical constraints on 
military responses to terrorism should we advocate and why? 
Discussions range from suicide bombing and state-sponsored 
assassination to the individual versus collective morality, the 
evolution of the concept of jihad in Islam since the early years 
of the prophet Muhammad, and the question of when, if ever, 
torture is justified. The terrorists or the jehadi’s or the suicide 
bombers sometimes employ female and children thus making 
full use of the liberties available in democracy. They try to destroy 
the very basics of the nation state. Whilst operating against 
them the armed forces distinguish between civilians and non 
civilians. A terrorist does not. They will systematically leverage 
our compliance with general rules of war or rules of engagement, 
Geneva Convention, democratic norms and human rights into 
an advantage for their side without complying with any one of 
them. 


Insurgency is an asymmetric conflict driven by a philosophy 
that seriously undermines human needs and aspirations. Such 
warfare besides impinging on the conventional war fighting 
capabilities of the militaries also imposes on them restrictive rules 
of engagement, in a battle space marked by a very high degree 
of unconyentionality, uncertainty and irrationality. Today, 
almost all insurgency movements are witnessing a very high 
profile of terrorist activity that aims to cause anarchy, paralysis 
and disorder and helps the perpetrators to shape the asymmetric 
battle space.’ The key is that, unlike a terrorist, an insurgent is 
completely reliant upon the population, and the population is 
the objective for both the insurgent and the counter-insurgent. 
Since asymmetric warfare is population centric, understanding 
the population-the centre of gravity-cultural asymmetry feeds 
into all the operations. Understanding cultural asymmetries 
helps in identifying and preparing for such asymmetric threats 
as one has a better understanding of the enemy’s capabilities and 
motives. Such operations demands that all military operations 
are people centric and conducted in a manner that generates a 
groundswell for peace and creates redundancy of terrorists and 
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insurgents in the environment. Hence the rules of engagement 
have to be formulated imaginatively, in the backdrop of 
political, legal and moral parameters. 


Ethical Dilemmas in Asymmetrical Warfare 


We face an enemy in the war on terror that neither observes 
the fundamental rules of international humanitarian law, nor 
respects the code of the warrior’s honour. We face a terrorist 
strategy in which casualties — civilian and non-combatant — are 
intrinsic to their object of war. The ethical command dilemma is 
how we remain true to a warrior code of honour that the enemy 
does not share; or how do we observe ethical restraint when the 
other side will not? The tactical and operational dilemma we 
may face is that our opponents could come to believe that they 
gain an advantage in breaking the Laws of War by engaging in 
perfidy, subterfuge, and a blatant disregard for human life — 
yours, theirs, and everyone else’s. Yet our professional Army can 
only prosper and retain our legitimacy, self-respect, confidence 
and public support through Laws of War restraint, and by 
refusing to stain our warrior honour. 


As a commander, one may face five unique moral dilemmas:'° 


e Moral Numbing. The ethical implications of stand- 
off weapons systems generating a hubris in technical 
performance that may mask reality, by making us forget or 
become numb to the fact that we are killing. 


e Moral Frustration. The temptation of vengeance, revenge, 
or the gratuitous use of force against those who display no 
warrior’s honour, who have defiled our comrades, and who 
degrade their claim to combatant respect. 


e Perverse Consequences of Doing Good. The more 
ethically pure your conduct is, the more likely this 
observance may be exploited by the enemy as a potential 
weakness or vulnerability. This includes the insuperable 
dilemma of hostage taking, the use of human shields, or 
the siting of enemy military objectives near hospitals and 
schools. 


e Perverse Consequences in Risk Aversion. Casualty 
avoidance is a primary concern in our military culture. We 
face an enemy who is prepared to die, not in the cause of 
victory, but simply as a contribution to perpetual conflict. 
With no hope of tactical victory, they choose martyrdom 
in a vain glorious but failing attempt to make us look weak, 
inept and unprepared; targeting the moral centre of our 
Army and our democratic process in an attempt to exhaust 
our national resolve. 


e The Legalization of Ethical Reasoning. While legal review 
is a fundamental construct in the operational planning 
process, beware of the false premise that legal coverage 
equates to sufficient ethical coverage. While acting in 
accordance with the law of the land is deemed to be ethical, 
societal values hold the Indian soldier to the highest possible 
ethical standards. Therefore, fidelity in maintaining the 


expectation of public trust is an operational imperative. 
Operational ethics is a command responsibility. The 
international Laws of War are the friend of civilized 
societies and the military forces they field. The Laws of 
War help, and do not hinder, the conduct of operations. 
It is important that the letter and spirit of each tenet of 
international law be thoroughly understood so that neither 
the success of the mission nor the welfare of the soldier is 
compromised. 


The strength of our Army in meeting the complexity, ambiguity, 
and ethical uncertainty of asymmetrical operations rest in our 
uncompromising adherence to an Army ethos (our values and 
beliefs) based on our expectations of Army service, Army values, 
and the societal expectations. Operational success demands 
qualities such as emotional intelligence, empathy, subtlety, 
sophistication, nuance and political adroitness. An ethical 
warrior is a more skilful and adaptive warrior. Put simply, an 
ethical warrior reflects empathy when empathy works and 
lethal aggression when such is required. 


Zero tolerance for ethical failings should not be confused with a 
“zero defects” mentality. Notwithstanding our best intentions, 
the fog of war makes operational mistakes or miscalculations 
inevitable. There is a clear distinction between a mistake and 
doing wrong. A mistake is simply a judgment leading to an 
undesirable result, while doing wrong is an individual choice 
that violates our integrity. Mistakes illustrate important lessons 
from which we learn, and serve to test the fidelity of our trust in 
our subordinates and command. 


Morality of War -Combating Terrorism and Insurgency 


The National thrust in any counter-insurgency campaign would 
usually involve a four pronged approach which would include: 


e Creation of a secure environment in which the military 
will have a major role to play. The fundamental operational 
dilemma is rooted in the issue of terrorist identity. 


e Prevention of any external support to the terrorists as 
has been seen in our case, in the form of moral, financial, 
material and even personnel assistance. 


e Own political and governmental institutions to address 
local aspirations. 


e Perception management of all state and non-state 
stakeholders in the domestic, regional and international 
environment through well conceived Information 
Operations. 


The Terrorists, beyond doubt are the most critical element of 
any asymmetric environment as they introduce asymmetry 
into the environment through an irrational, indiscriminate, 
unpredictable and ruthlessly destructive modus operandi.° 
Knowing their characteristics, capabilities, sources of power 
from which they derive freedom of action, physical strength, or 
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the will to fight are, therefore, sine qua non. Motivations for 
indulging in such activities could range from a desire for some 
livelihood owing to intolerable poverty stricken conditions, 
to compensation for low esteem status, to religion/or ideology 
driven needs to lastly the vendetta driven needs, wherein 
affected people want ‘right the wrongs’ with force. 


National military forces throughout the world today are 
involved in combating terrorist and insurgent activities. As 
headquarters and agencies examine and tackle the problems, it 
is avery troubling issue for all. One must consider not only what 
they can do, but also what they ought to do. Some measures that 
might be highly effective will also be highly questionable from 
a legal or moral point of view. Acts of terrorism by non-state 
participants would require a new theory and invite a fresh way 
of thinking about when and how armed force can be justifiably 
employed. Asymmetric warfare operations put the maximum 
strain on the soldiers’ professional ethics. There are pragmatic 
reasons for ethical restraint. We will operate under intense 
media glare. Close scrutiny will come from our own society. We 
also have to win hearts and mind of people. One has to destroy 
the legitimacy of such opponents. 


As against conventional operations, operations fought in the 
lower end of the ‘Spectrum of Conflict’, entail application of 
combat power to enhance the ‘civil control’ in an affected area 
rather than cause ‘destruction’. It is the use of minimum force by 
the security forces to create a secure and conducive environment 
so that root causes of the conflict can be addressed, in line with 
the nation’s policy and strategy. Whilst one would be careful to 
have a humane approach towards the populace in the conflict 
zone, it would also expected that overwhelming force is applied 
against foreign terrorists and hardcore inimical elements, while 
affording full opportunity to indigenous misguided elements 
to shun violence and join the mainstream. It underscores 
scrupulous respect for Human Rights, Upholding laws of the 
land and encouraging ‘neutralization’ of terrorists by seeking 
surrenders and apprehensions rather than only seeking ‘kills’. 


India is possibly the only country in the world that has faced 
insurgencies and terrorism of all kinds-ethnic, ideological and 
ethno-religious-for over 60 years. Yet, despite this sustained 
onslaught on its very being, India has survived this. After 63 years 
of independence, India and Pakistan-the main perpetrator of 
terrorism in India-are on different trajectories.’ Battling terror 
is a long and arduous task: the capability to prevent attacks has 
to be upgraded constantly, with the knowledge and acceptance 
that notall can be prevented. Itisa hard battle where there are no 
rules for the terrorists and no scruples. Democracies have their 
inhibitions. Terrorism can never be overcome through good 
intentions. It will be overcome or managed through exercising 
hard options. This new form of struggle is an attempt on the part 
of terrorist groups to erase two basic features of war: the front 
and the uniform. These militants and terrorists fight without 
military uniforms, in ordinary and undistinguishing civilian 
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garb, taking shelter among their own civilian population; and 
they attack besides security forces, unarmed civilians wherever 
they are, intentionally and indiscriminately. Moreover, fighting 
an enemy who does not abide by the laws of warfare is morally 
ambiguous, and the resulting stress is enormous. 


We have also seen on number of occasions, militants embedded 
in the civilian population did not carry weapons while moving 
from one position to another. Arms and ammunition had been 
pre-positioned for them and stored in different houses. By 
disguising themselves as civilians and by attacking civilians with 
no uniforms and with no front, these terrorist organizations 
attempt nothing less than to erase the distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants on both sides of the struggle. 
Suicide bombers exploded themselves on buses, in restaurants 
and in crowded market places. 


The Indian Armed Forces and other Security Forces are engaged 
in combating such militants day in and day out while exercising 
maximizing restraint in the conduct of such operations. An 
ethical code of conduct governing accession to and behavior 
of troops engaged in these tasks have been articulated and 
salient features of these among other things include No 
rape, No Molestation, No Torture, No meddling in Civil 
administration, Respect Human Rights etc.’ Besides, extensive 
guidelines have been laid down for the conduct of counter- 
insurgency operations keeping in mind the legal framework and 
the existing insurgency environment. Security Forces deployed 
in such areas are also briefed about human rights violations. The 
aim of the Indian Army’s ethics code is to strike a coherent and 
morally plausible position that provides our security personnel 
effective tools to protect our citizens and win the war whilst 
also setting the proper moral limits that have to be met while 
legitimately securing our citizens. It would be also appreciated 
that any overreaction also leads to the shattering of our moral 
legitimacy in this struggle. Ina democratic society witha citizen’s 
army, any erosion of the ethical foundation of its soldiers and 
its citizens is of immense political and strategic consequence. 
Ensuring ethical certainty within the asymmetrical battle space 
and developing our moral centre demands a healthy ethical 
climate, free from reprisal, which inspires the moral courage to 
“speak truth to power” in fixing the problem and not the blame. 


Permissions and Restrictions in the Use of Force 


The end state sought by military operations is a secure 
environment that will allow other elements of National power 
to function without hostile disruptions. To attain a secure 
environment, it is important to neutralize inimical elements in 
the area of operations that would normally disrupt or retard the 
peace initiatives as a part of the national strategy. Military has a 
lead role to play in accomplishing this task of creating a secure 
environment. A secure environment would be characterized 
by the return to a normal way of life, wherein civil liberties get 
fully restored and people are able to pursue their life styles with 
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freedom, respect, human dignity far removed from the fear of 
the terrorist’s gun. 


Nothing captures the difficulties that combating irregular 
threats places on the military ethic better than the recent 
controversy surrounding the rules of engagement (ROE). 
While these rules correctly recognize the importance of 
minimizing risk to non-combatants, they often increase the 
risk to Soldiers and, by extension, mission accomplishment. 
Despite the fact that our strikes against insurgent positions 
are almost always proportionate and discriminate, insurgents 
are often able to portray their casualties as civilian casualties. 
Additionally, insurgents are able to exploit the fact that security 
forces operate in a way that tolerates non-combatant casualties. 
Insurgents thus portray not only their own casualties, but also 
the civilian casualties the insurgents themselves cause, as being a 
result of Security forces operations. 


What the examples in the field show is that there is an inherent 
tension between the imperatives of accomplishing missions, 
protecting the force, and minimizing harm to non-combatants 
that often makes finding ethically permissible courses of action 
difficult. Further, these examples suggest that finding such 
courses of action requires assessing where to accept risk; they 
also suggest that where one should accept risk is situation- 
dependent. This means that general rules meant to cover a 
wide range of situations will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
establish. Rather, ethical behavior against irregular adversaries 
will be somewhat ad-hoc, that is, it will require individual 
Soldiers and their leaders to be sensitive to local conditions at 
the time and the particulars of their mission, their organization, 
and the civilians in their area of operations. 


The rules of war entail balancing three competing imperatives: 
accomplishing the mission; protecting the force; and minimizing 
harm. Determining that balance entails determining where one 
should accept risk; accomplishing mission’s risks soldiers and 
civilians; protecting the force risks mission accomplishment and 
civilians; and minimizing harm risks mission accomplishment 
and force protection. Where risk should be accepted depends 
on the ends the use of military force is intended to achieve, as 
well as the character of the adversary.? Concurrent conduct 
of perception management is also an operational imperative 
and must be imaginatively undertaken as part of the public 
information drive which hinges on effective dissemination of 
information through the watchful eyes of media both print and 
electronic. The aim is to keep the target audience informed in a 
manner that enables effective conflict management and creates 
necessary environment for its resolution. 


Human Rights and Asymmetrical Warfare 


Human Rights, both conceptually and practically, are not new. 
The basic principles can be found in all religious traditions, 
ancient and modern as well as in all philosophical traditions. 
In India, the traditional application of humanitarian law to the 


Armed Forces is almost as old as the armed conflicts themselves. 
There are several examples of prescribed humane behavior for 
the forces during conflict in Ramayana and in Mahabharata. 
These are part of our cultural legacy. Lord Krishna taught 
Arjun and his soldiers about righteousness or ‘Dharma’. Guru 
Gobind Singh, a warrior, poet, philosopher, tenth of ten Sikh 
Gurus, in his invocation to the Almighty “Deh Shiva bar mohe 
ihai. Shubh Karman Te kabhu Na taro, Na daroo ar siyoo jab 
jah karoon. Nischal kar apni jeet karoo (O Lord, give me this 
boon. May I never shirk from doing good deeds. Never may I 
fear when I go to the enemy. With surety victory will be mine)” 
best exemplifies his call to the Khalsa brotherhood to be ready 
to sacrifice at the call of Dharma. !! 


The Institutional culture of the Indian Army in Counter- 
insurgency/low intensity conflict has evolved from its extensive 
experiences in the NE, Punjab, Sri Lanka and J&K. The counter 
—insurgency culture of the Indian Army is characterized by a 
focus on operational effectiveness that is aimed at blunting 
the instruments of violence to facilitate a political process.’ 
The concept of ‘Iron Fist with Velvet Glove’ followed by the 
Indian Army best exemplifies its humane approach towards 
the populace at large in the conflict zone. A people friendly 
fist while making the environment secure would contribute 
in ensuring smooth and effective functioning of government 
institutions. 


Human Rights are relevant to terrorism as it concerns both its 
victims and its perpetrators. The concept of human rights was 
first expressed in the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which established “recognition of the inherent dignity 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family.” The 
innocent victims of terrorism suffer an attack on their most basic 
right to live in peace and security. The suspected perpetrators of 
attacks also have rights, as members of the human family, in the 
course of their apprehension and prosecution. They have the 
right not to be subject to torture or other degrading treatment, 
the right to be presumed innocent until they are deemed guilty 
of the crime and the right to public trial. 


Effective respect for rights would mean that an existing 
legal system recognizes the rights in question and effectively 
upholds the respect for them. Of course this does not mean 
that violations never occur; no legal system can secure perfect 
compliance with its norms. It means that violations are on 
the whole prevented by adequate education, socialization, 
and police protection and those who commit such violations 
are apprehended and dealt with to a sufficient degree to make 
respect for the human rights in question high. Also mechanisms 
for ensuring scrupulous respect for human rights must stay 
focused to preclude terrorists’ and insurgents’ machinations 
at maligning security forces through contrived situations and 
manipulated incidents. Over the years, the media has become 
increasingly active in highlighting actual or perceived Human 
Rights violations, As a result, even authorized population 
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control measures undertaken by troops get projected as Human 
Rights violations. 


Conclusion 


As the Indian Armed forces are engaged in the resolution of the 
ongoing insurgencies in J&K and North-East, the possibility 
of prevalent socio-economic facets being exploited by inimical 
elements to vitiate the internal security environment cannot 
be ruled out. The Armed forces find themselves embroiled in 
complex counter-insurgencies and counter-terrorist campaigns 
where identifying the enemy—as well as identifying the best 
means to defeat him—is filled with uncertainty. This practical 
uncertainty entails ethical uncertainty as well: it is impossible 
to know what the rules of the game are if one does not know 
what game one is playing. Otto von Bismarck’s, (a Prussian 
and German statesman of the 19th century) statement that the 
“the strong is weak because of his moral scruples and the weak 
grows strong because of his audacity”, reflects to the cultural 
asymmetry of values, norms and rules. 


A nation that fights such a war places many assets at risk: 
population, land and interests. A non state actor’s or an 
insurgent’s only asset is his idea. He may have interests, and he 
probably has a target population. The goal of the players on both 
sides of an asymmetric war, as in counter-insurgency, is to win 
over the population to support their side-only then the enemy 
grows weak. If an asymmetric enemy has interests, then these 
interests must be targeted as well. No atrocity is beyond this 
enemy’s capability. Central to countering the proxy war and 
insurgency in the state of Jammu and Kashmir, and NE has been 
the campaign to “Win the Hearts and Minds’ (WHAM). While 
people are at the centre of gravity and winning the hearts and 
minds is the core strategy in counter-militancy, implementing 
the same is a challenge. Given that WHAM entails addressing 
varied issues such as identity, culture, language, religion and 
human rights, evolving a holistic policy require an in-depth 
understanding of the core issues of militancy. A calibrated use 
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of force concomitantly ensuring security and rights of people, 
addressing their latent socio-political aspirations and economic 
needs will pave the way for a clearly delineated strategy of 
WHAM." We cannot fight a war against terror and hope to 
win if we betray our own moral high ground. It is about holding 
together the moral identity of the command that we exercise. 
Apart from few errors of judgment that occur in the heat of the 
moment which result from spontaneous reactions and may be 
avoidable, all deliberate acts of Human Rights violations can be 
curbed and must be ruthlessly dealt with. 


The “war on terror” has brought into sharper focus the human 
rights issues. The rapid developments of more stringent counter- 
terrorism and counter-insurgency efforts have pitched the 
issue of human rights into high relief. Human rights, however, 
cannot be considered a zero-sum game. In the long term, an 
insistence that all states prioritize human rights and prosecute 
illegitimate violence will be the best defense against terrorism 
and insurgency. This mandates commanders at all levels to 
expeditiously investigate alleged human rights violations to 
meet out speedy justice. The fundamental stance of the Armed 
forces entailing “Zero Tolerance’ must be reiterated to one and 
all from time to time. With the involvement of the Armed 
Forces in such conflicts having become a permanent feature, 
adherence to the Laws of Armed Conflict and Human Rights 
thus assumes greater significance. 


The track record of Indian Armed Forces in following Human 
Rights is second to none. In fact, there is no parallel instance 
where a country, facing proxy war and intense insurgency 
situations, aided and abetted by a foreign power, and where its 
Security Forces have suffered such heavy losses, has maintained 
such a disciplinary code....... Terrorism today is a hydra headed 
monster. Its primary targets are liberal and democratic societies. 
It is a threat, which requires a multiple track response: political, 
diplomatic, military, policing and law and order to name a few. 
In the absence of a global framework, domestic legislations 
remain the only legal remedy against terrorism.4 
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Introduction 


ndia’s strategic perspectives have been shaped by its long 

history, culture and geopolitical realities. The country is both 

a continental and maritime nation with a territory of over 
3 million sq km, a land frontier of 15,000 km, a coastline of 7,500 
km and a population of 1.2 billion. It’s location at the base of 
continental Asia and at the top of the Indian Ocean gives it a 
unique advantage in relation to West, Central, Continental and 
South East Asia, as well as the littoral states of the Indian Ocean 
from East Africa to Indonesia. It is customary to talk about 
strategic perspectives in terms of ‘hard power. However, our 
strategic perspectives historically also had ‘soft power’, what has 
come to be regarded as a force in international affairs today by 
scholars such as Joseph Nye.’ It rests upon the attractiveness 
of its culture, the appeal of its domestic political and social 
values, and the style and substance of its foreign policies. It 
would not be out of context to quote the former Ambassador 
of China to the United States, Hu Shih, “India conquered and 
dominated China culturally for 20 centuries (through Buddhism) 
without ever having to send a single soldier across her border”? 
This Article visualizes the strategic role and opportunities for 
India in South Asia in the 21* Century. Since the scope of the 
subject is rather vast, only specific areas of interest have been 
pursued. The Article has been structured to include Elements 
Defining a Strategic Environment, Military Perspectives, Political 
Integration, Economic Growth and Interdependence and Regional 
Connectivity. 
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Elements Defining Strategic Environment of the 21* 
Century 


The salient elements defining strategic environment in the 21* 
Century more or less remained constant. It is the parameters 
that define these elements, which have undergone a change. 
Today these are a complex mix of security, political, economic 
and technological factors in the backdrop of demographic 
changes. These interact in ways not always predictable. Any 
such prognosis of the future course of events needs to be 
tempered with caution. However, some significant parameters 
based on current trends are as follows:- 


e Security. Post 1648, with the signing of the Treaty of 
Westphalia, the concept of nation state was born and 
with it came the understanding that going to war was 
the jurisdiction of only nation states. This concept was 
shattered rather dramatically with the imaginative terror 
attack, supposedly by non-state actors on the twin towers in 
New York on 11" September of 2001. There is a paradigm 
shift in the manner in which security is being viewed since 
then. Global terrorism has taken centre stage vis-a-vis 
conventional modes of warfare. 


e Political, | The almost clichéd remark, there are no 
permanent friends or enemies but only permanent interests, 
is more relevant today than any time before. Alliances are 
no longer sacrosanct and national interests are driven more 
often than not by purely economic compulsions. Concepts 
and forms of democracy vary with changing situations and 
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easily accepted by interested parties. Global governance 
has increased both in complexity and scope in recent years. 
From a simplistic framework where only economic issues 
were a matter of concern, today not only climate change, but 
intellectual property rights and humanitarian interventions 
are equally important. 


e Economic. The sharp economic downturn in 2008 
and the subsequent slow recovery have highlighted the 
interconnectedness of the financial markets of the world. 
Trade and movement of goods across the globe through 
the medium of land, sea and air have drastically shrunk the 
world as an entity with access through the internet proving 
to be the catalyst. This has increased interdependence while 
exposing local markets to externally triggered risks. 


e Technology. Thomas L Friedman in his third book on 
global trends, The World is Flat, has articulated that the 
world has become smaller, in fact so small that it is ‘ fla.? 
Flatness is a metaphor because it simply describes a great 
levelling process, driven by new technology and software 
that allows individuals from Bangalore (India) to any city 
in the US to collaborate and compete as never before. He 
has listed ten flatteners ranging from the 1989 fall of Berlin 
Wall to ‘open software movement’ to ‘wire the world; by 
laying fibre-optic cable across the ocean floors, connecting 
Bangalore, Beijing and Bangkok to the advanced industrial 
nations. The spread of the World Wide Web or the Internet 
has truly shrunk the world and significantly raised awareness 
levels and expectations. The emergence of tiny Singapore 
as a formidable economic entity is a sterling example of 
enabling technology. 


Military Perspectives 


Ethnicity, religion and language differences notwithstanding, 
the South Asian ‘Subcontinent’ stretches from Afghanistan to 
Bangladesh and is home to more than 1.5 billion people. Of this, 
approximately 50 percent are illiterate and about 40 percent 
are living below the poverty line. It is home to authoritarian 
regimes and flawed democracies. The South Asian region is 
struggling with itself and countries fear their own neighbours 
the most. It would, therefore, not be entirely incorrect to 
state that South Asia’s biggest threat comes from within. The 
region also suffers from the ‘post-colonial syndrome; which 
is essentially lack of mutual trust, respect and accountability. 
It is important to understand the term ‘post colonialism.* It 
basically encompasses countries saddled with bad governance, 
poverty and corruption, so as to say the chicken and egg story 
-unaccountability, a colonial legacy, after the end of the colonial 
rule. To be fair, it must be stated that this is not peculiar to 
our region, it is also true in greater measure in Africa and to 
some extent in South America. The ethno-national insurgencies, 
separatism, terrorism, narco-terrorism, religious extremism, 
naxalism are all by-products of bad governance. 


One of the oft repeated criticisms about India is its lack of 


strategic culture. Colin S, Gray in his work, Nuclear Strategy and 
National Style,’ defines strategic culture as “”odes of thought 
and action with respect to force, which derives from perception of 
the national historical experience, from aspirations for responsible 
behaviour in national terms.” Measured against this definition, 
the Indian experience is now beginning to gain momentum. 
India’s security paradigm is impacted by numerous internal 
and external challenges. For over five decades, the country has 
been confronted with insurgencies due to tribal, ethnic, and 
ideological divergences. For the past two and a half decades, 
it has also had to face the proxy war conducted by Pakistan and 
terror organisations from across the border. It is hemmed in by 
two nuclear powers with a past history of conflict, boundary 
disputes and collusion. Within the framework outlined above, 
the stated objectives of India’s National Security Strategy® are 
as follows :- 


e Defending the country’s borders as defined by law and 
enshrined in the Constitution. 


e Protecting the lives and property of its citizens against war, 
terrorism, nuclear threat and militant activities. 


e Protecting the country from instability and religious and 
other forms of radicalism and extremism emanating from 
neighbouring states. 


e Promoting further cooperation and understanding with 
neighbouring countries and implementing mutually agreed 
confidence building measures. 


India is a peace loving country with no malice or aggressive 
intent. All the stated objectives are defensive in nature. Peace 
can prevail only if a country is prepared for war and towards 
this end, it has to be stated that the Indian defence forces have 
a proud record and are held in high esteem by all the major 
powers. The Army is battle hardened and its counter terrorist 
operations doctrine is well tested and proven. 


China views India as its historical rival, which could pose a 
threat to its hegemonic designs in the region. It has, therefore, 
embarked on an ambitious plan to encircle the sub-continent 
by what is being termed as ‘string of pearls.’ In the process, 
it has acquired maritime bases from Bangladesh and Myanmar 
in the East, Sri Lanka and Maldives in the South, and Pakistan 
in the West. In addition, the dramatic rise of China as an 
economic power has provided the three wings of the PLA 
with large budgets. This is being amply demonstrated in the 
vigorous modernization programmes the PLA has embarked 
upon, the latest being the test flight of their own stealth fighter 
or fifth generation fighter aircraft. China has proven ballistic 
missiles to carry nuclear warheads to any corner of the world 
and has also tested capability to shoot down satellites in space. 
The extensive infra-structural development in the Tibetan 
Autonomous Region (TAR) has enhanced their ability to create 
a potent threat for India. 


Pakistan, a professed front line ally of the US in its Global War 
on Terror (GWOT), has been covertly diverting funds, provided 
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to it for that purpose , to build up its conventional weapons 
capabilities. With the help of fairly blatant collusive support 
from China, it has built up its nuclear weapons stockpile and 
delivery systems. In addition, it has also surreptitiously used 
funds meant for the “Good Taliban’ to arm and fund the 
Kashmiri fundamental groups. Nevertheless, Pakistan on its 
own steam will continue to be an irritant. However, in collusive 
support from China it can pose a viable threat to the stability 
and peace in the region. 


Indian Army’s current war doctrine has generated much 
interest in the strategic community, based on reviews of the 
doctrine that have been generated. India’s rising economic 
status has also attracted much global and regional interest 
as it gives ample notice of its national direction, policy and 
doctrinal priorities. India is preparing itself adequately to 
meet simultaneous threats of China and Pakistan effectively. 
Dissuasion is no longer going to be the concept alone to meet 
emerging threats. The message for the international community 
is that India is gradually gearing itself to shoulder regional and 
extended strategic responsibilities as a responsible stake-holder 
in regional and global affairs. The impact of an Indian strategic 
involvement in countering the Jihadist threat on the military, 
security and also upon the ideological and political levels will 
bring an important addition to the global efforts against the 
terror forces. India has enough international credibility to help 
the West and other democracies in building an international 
basis for this counter Jihadist platform.’ There are initiatives 
India can take within the region which can weaken the Jihadist 
propaganda against India’s partners worldwide. India in fact 
must play a leadership international role in such a campaign. 


Political Integration 


Experience has shown that neither the assertive ‘Indira 
Doctrine’ nor the conciliatory “Gujral Doctrine’! succeeded in 
instilling trust amongst the neighbours. It is, therefore, inferred 
that the involvement in participatory decision making and 
collective management of the affairs of the region can provide 
the best dividends. The initiatives can be vary from setting up 
a South Asian University to establishing a Centre for Disaster 
Management. A final resolution of the boundary question 
with China and resolution of Jammu & Kashmir issue would 
release considerable military energies and finances for other 
more purposeful activities. With Pakistan, India has to shape 
her relations with finesse to effectively balance counter terror 
initiatives with firmness and a liberal mind to enlarging trade in 
an overall framework of dialogue. There are multiple challenges 
for India in its neighbourhood. The way to deal with Myanmar 
may be to ignore the form of governance and focus on trade 
and economic relations, which could include investments and 
aid for development projects. In Bangladesh, a new window of 
opportunity has opened with Sheikh Hasina, the current Prime 
Minister, who has shown a firm resolve to eradicate terrorism 
from its soil. Bangladeshi infiltration poses another threat to 
India but the grinding poverty there needs to be addressed. 
Indian attitude needs to be governed by both compassion and 


national security.'’ Nepal has run through cataclysmic changes 
with internal security still elusive. A new chapter is waiting to 
be opened in Indo-Nepal relations. Sri Lanka has eradicated the 
LTTE, but not Sri Lankan Tamil Nationalism. The interests of 
Tamils of Indian origin will need to be diplomatically factored 
in any political dialogue with Sri Lanka. 


Economic Growth and Interdependence 


India must create a stake in rapid economic development of 
the neighbourhood. To create dependencies and economic 
advantages, facilitating transit of goods from Bangladesh to 
Nepal via Siliguri will create leverages with both. Similarly, 
allowing erection of high tension power cables to transport 
electricity from Nepal and Bhutan to Bangladesh, reducing 
trade deficit and allowing market access to Bangladesh could 
have positive effects. Water is a critical area of differences with 
Nepal, Pakistan and Bangladesh and requires a great degree of 
statesmanship with a big heart by India’s top leadership. Stronger 
economic integration and interdependence will become a 
catalyst in shaping South Asia. 


The current regional groupings such as SAARC and SAFTA 
should be given the much needed impetus to make them 
effective in the manner in which it was envisaged. In the 
SAARC region presently, India’s trade with her neighbours 
is no more than 3 percent. Given the sheer size of the Indian 
economy and the growth trajectory on which it is currently 
progressing, it is axiomatic that we will need to invest in our 
neighbourhood to reap strategic dividends. We have to be also 
vigilant and counter the inroads being made by China into these 
countries precisely with same aim. We too will need to offer soft 
loans and provide assistance in preparing large infrastructural 
projects such as ports, major roads and hydroelectric projects. 
These opportunities need to be explored and capitalized. 


Regional Connectivity 


Due to poor regional connectivity between India and the 
neighbouring countries, namely Iran, Nepal, Bangladesh, 
Bhutan, and North-east India, all of them have been losing a 
great deal on the economic front.’* Some self-explanatory 
examples are as follows:- 


e Iran has major reserves of natural gas, which it exports 
to many countries including India. The logical mode of 
transportation should be the land route, a pipeline through 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. However the IPI as the Iran- 
Pakistan-India pipeline is colloquially called has been on the 
drawing boards for years now with no immediate solution 
in sight due to Indo-Pak suspicions and India continues to 
import this precious commodity through rather exorbitant 
sea route through containers. 


e Acontainer usually takes 20-25 days and occasionally even 
up to 60 days to move from New Delhi to Dhaka, as the 
maritime route is via Bombay and Singapore / Colombo to 
Chittagong Port and then by rail to Dhaka. But the same 
container could have been moved to Dhaka within 4-5 
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days, if direct rail connectivity and container movements 


are allowed between New Delhi and Dhaka. 


India has allowed a transit between Nepal and Bangladesh 
across the Siliguri corridor but only for bilateral trade and 
not for the third country trade of Nepal, which has to 
pass through already congested Kolkata port. If transport 
cooperation existed, Nepal could have used Mangla Port in 
Bangladesh, which has spare capacity and is conveniently 
located with a direct broad gauge rail link from Birgunj in 
Nepal to Khulna in Bangladesh, with a road link to Mangla 
(38 km). 


The shipment of Assam tea to Europe is required to travel 
1400 km to reach Kolkata port through the Siliguri 


project” to link Sittwe Port of Myanmar with Mizoram, 
partly through Kaladan River and partly by road. This is 
an expensive alternative for India, conservatively estimated 
to cost Rs 546 crores. If there is an agreement of transport 
cooperation with Bangladesh, India can use a much shorter 
route (around 600-700 km) across Bangladesh. Countries 
in all parts of the world have disputes with neighbours but 
mutually beneficial cooperation is not given up due to these 
disputes and differences. India, Bangladesh, Nepal and 
Bhutan stand to gain substantially through sub- regional 
cooperation in transport. It would be clearly a win-win 
situation for all. The dividend of demographic growth is 
clearly in favour of India with a large population preparing 
to enter the productive workforce. 


corridor, since no agreement exists for India to use the 
traditional route through Chittagong port which is shorter 
by more than 50 percent in terms of distance. 


Conclusion 


India has all the key ingredients of being a regional power. 
It is being increasingly sought out as member for important 
international groupings such as ASEAN and G8. It needs to 
play a key leadership role in the region to foster interdependence 
and increased regional integration. Militarily, it needs to project 
adequate deterrence to foreclose any collusion between China 
and Pakistan in the event of a conflict. India also needs to 
synergize efforts to defeat terrorism and fundamentalism both 
internally and externally. 


The Southern border of Tripura is only 75 km from 
Chittagong Port, but goods from Agartala are required 
to travel 1645 km to reach Kolkata Port through the 
Siliguri Corridor. If there is transport cooperation between 
Bangladesh and India, goods would have travelled only 
around 400 km across Bangladesh to reach Kolkata and a 
much shorter distance to reach Chittagong Port. 


India and Myanmar are jointly implementing “Kaladan 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE EMERGING SECURITY 


SITUATION IN THE SOUTH CHINA SEA 


Introduction 


vents in the disputed waters of the South China Sea 

are focusing the world’s attention on China’s increasing 

assertiveness in enforcing its territorial and maritime 
claims in the Asia-Pacific region. Two incidents in early May 2014 
involving dozens of Chinese military and civilian ships clashing 
with the Vietnamese coast guard, and the action by Philippine 
police in apprehending Chinese fishing vessels in disputed 
waters has flamed simmering tensions to boiling point. Indeed, 
the possibility of a naval clash between China and Vietnam has 
not been more probable since their last confrontation in 1988, 
which resulted in 70 Vietnamese sailors being killed. Such 
relatively small scale incidents have the very real potential to 
flare into armed conflict which, if not contained, would not 
only have catastrophic consequences for nations in South Asia, 
but also impact on global economic stability. 


Six countries lay claim in whole or part to the South China 
Sea and its island chains and shoals. These nations, plus many 
others dependent on the economic growth of South Asia, would 
have much to lose by conflict in the South China Sea; probably 
none more so than China itself. The economic perils alone, 
rather than military resistance by nations in the region and US 
posturing towards the Asia-Pacific, may serve as the greatest 
deterrent to Beijing seeking resolution of the disputes through 
armed intervention, and instead convince China to pursue 
a concerted diplomatic effort in order to achieve favourable 
outcomes for all nations. 


However, while full blown conflict over the disputed territories 
is in no country’s interest, history has shown that nationalistic 
sentiment based on historical grievances can untether rational 
foreign policy decision making. The risk of a simmering South 
China Sea escalating into armed conflict is thus a real danger. 
Understanding the historical, economicand political positions of 
the states involved is therefore essential when assessing potential 
responses to Chinese expansionism. Identifying regional and 
international mechanisms to ensure peaceful resolution of 
disputed claims is in the interest of all states. Significantly, 
the increased focus on the South China Sea resulting from 
China's rising assertiveness and the US strategic pivot toward 
Asia provides an opportunity for South East Asian nations to 
strengthen existing security and economic partnerships. It may 
also provide a catalyst for India to review its role in South Asia 
and consider developing an enhanced defence partnership with 
the US that could provide a counter-weight to China’s growing 
influence. 


This Article aims to outline the causes of the territorial disputes 
in the South China Sea, including how historical claims have 
shaped national responses, and will provide an appraisal of the 
emerging security situation, focusing in particular on actions by 
China when asserting its territorial claims. The paper will also 
discuss the impact and role of the USA as it pivots its strategic 
posture toward the Asia-Pacific region, and how a new great 
game is evolving centred on Asia and playing out in the South 
China Sea. 


The Article will not focus on conflict prevention measures, 
which are already well publicised, but will instead discuss 
options that might be pursued by regional nations in response 
to growing Chinese assertiveness. This includes exploring the 
opportunity that the developing dynamic in the South China 
Sea provides for an enhanced Indian-US defence partnership 
aimed at balancing China’s wider expansion in Asia. 


An Old Game: Background and Perspectives to the South 
China Sea Disputes 


The dispute over sovereign claims to territories and maritime 
areas in the South China Sea date back for centuries. During 
the 1970’s the assertiveness of nations in claiming disputed 
areas increased in line with their growing industrial and military 
capabilities, however, tensions have been intensifying over the 
past decade principally because states have moved to strengthen 
their sovereignty claims and develop oil and gas fields in their 
two hundred nautical mile exclusive economic zones (EEZ). 


The South China Sea stretches from Singapore and the Strait 
of Malacca in the south west to the Strait of Taiwan in the 
north east and covers an area of 3,500,000 square kilometres. 
It consists of over 250 mostly uninhabited small islands, atolls, 
reefs, and sandbars, which are mostly under water during high 
tide, with some permanently submerged. The sea has three 
main archipelagos comprising the Spratly Islands, the Paracel 
Islands and the Pratas Islands. Other key territorial areas are the 
Macclesfield Bank and the Scarborough Shoal. 


The littoral states that claim part or all of the disputed territories 
in the South China Sea are China, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, Malaysia and Brunei. The majority of these nations 
have rapidly growing economies, with China and Vietnam 
having an increasing dependence on the oil and fish resources 
within their disputed areas. 


The significance of the South China Sea lies in the commercial 
and military sea lanes, extensive maritime resource ownership 
and territorial space . The area is rich in natural resources, with 
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large deposits of oil and gas worth potentially trillions of dollars’ 
within the sea . Furthermore, the area is of strategic importance 
to the global economy with one third of the world’s shipping 
transiting through the sea, comprising $5.3 trillion in total trade 
per year. The significance of this region to India is highlighted by 
the fact that almost one-third of India’s trade is with economies 
in East Asia and more than half of India’s trade (55%) with the 
Asia-Pacific is conducted through the South China Sea. 


China, Taiwan and Vietnam claim almost all of the South China 
Sea, while the Philippines, Malaysia and Brunei have claimed 
ownership of islands close to their international boundaries. 
An area known as the °9-dash line’ or ‘cow’s tongue’ which 
stretches thousands of kilometres south and east from its most 
southern province, Hainan, defines China’s claim. The disputed 
areas including the Chinese claims and the two most contested 
archipelagos, the Spratly Islands and Parcel Islands, are shown 
in Illustration 1. 


Tensions in the South China Sea have grown over the past 
few years due to a confluence of geopolitical and resource 
competition, mixed with an increasing Chinese domestic 
political debate about sovereignty and a corresponding increase 
in national assertiveness . To understand the motivating factors 
to the disputes within the South China Sea it is important to 
firstly appreciate the historical, geographical, political and 
economic influences that shape the position of key actors in the 
region. 

The People’s Republic of China (PRC) claims the South China 
Sea almost in its entirety based on its 9-dash line and argues that 


its case for ownership pre-dates the United Nations Convention 
on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS) implemented in 1994. 
UNCLOS defines the way maritime sovereignty is judged, based 
on nations territorial waters of 12nm,a contiguous zone of 24nm 
and an EEZ of up to 200nm. China believes UNCLOS does 
not consider its historical rights founded on centuries of Chines 
occupation of South China Sea Islands, such as the Spratlys, 
dating as far back as the Han Dynasty. The Chinese people, and 
government, believe these international laws are a threat to its 
cultural heritage . China, therefore, asserts ‘historic rights’ and 
claims ‘indisputable sovereignty’ over the South China Sea. 
China officially tabled to the UN its 9-dash line map claiming 
over 80% of the South China Sea in May 2009. This map was 
originally drawn up in 1947 by the Republic of China (Taiwan) 
and adopted by the PRC after it came to power in 1949. China’s 
9-dash line cuts deeply into the EEZs established by Vietnam, 
the Philippines, Brunei and Malaysia . China’s determination to 
assert sovereignty in this area by denying littoral nation’s access 
to resources within their EEZs, while claiming such resources 
themselves, has caused ongoing tension that is now threatening 
to boil over into serious confrontation, especially with Vietnam. 


Central to the issue is understanding, the reality that China’s 
growing assertiveness in the South China Sea is based more 
on economic security than historical grievances. Control over 
the vast oil and gas reserves beneath the South China Sea 
when combined with favourable terms for energy imports 
from Central Asia and Russia would greatly reduce China's 
dependence on seaborne imports from the Persian Gulf and 
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therefore its vulnerability to US, or indeed Indian, naval 


blockade. 


Vietnam also claims the majority of the South China Sea, 
including the Paracel and Spratly islands, as part of its territory 
and, similar to China, has based its claims on historical evidence 
to prove ownership. Vietnam states it has actively ruled over 
both the Paracels and the Spratlys since the 17% Century and has 
the documents to support such claims. Vietnam has included 
the Spratly Islands as a component of one of its provinces and 
has established government presence in the islands. The most 
serious confrontations that have occurred in recent decades in 
the South China Sea have been between Vietnam and China. 
The Chinese seized the Paracels from Vietnam in 1974, killing 
more than 70 Vietnamese troops, and in 1988 the two sides 
clashed in the Spratlys. 


Most significantly, Vietnam relies on its EEZ that extends into 
the South China Sea to support its fast growing economy and is 
building up its military to defend its lifeblood, the Eastern Sea 
which forms the centrepiece of Vietnam’s shipping, fisheries, 
and energy sector. 


The Philippines uses its geographical proximity to the Spratly 
Islands as the main basis of its claim, dating back to 1951, 
for almost 50 small islands in the South China Sea. Both the 
Philippines and China lay claim to the Scarborough Shoal 
(known as Huangyan Island in China), which is located 
approximately 160 km from the Philippines and over 700 km 
from China. While the rivalry between the Philippines and 
China has not been as severe as the conflict between China 
and Vietnam, Chinese and Philippine navy ships have clashed 
over the construction of Chines structures on Mischief Reef 
(within the Philippines EEZ). Taiwan claims within the South 
China Sea mirror those of China and are based on historical 
precedence, focused on occupying Taiping Island within the 
Spratly’s. However, due to devoting its military resources to 
protect its mainland from a larger perceived threat posed by 
China, Taiwan has not been a significant agitator to Beijing 
regarding South China Sea claims. 


Malaysia and Brunei also lay claim to territory in the South 
China Sea that they believe falls within their EEZ. Brunei does 
not claim any of the disputed islands, but Malaysia claims a small 
number within the Spratly’s. Even though it maintains a small 
military presence in the islands, Malaysia has not sought armed 
means to solve its dispute, instead focusing on diplomatic efforts 
and advocating joint economic development plans. Brunei’s aim 
is to protect its EEZ and obtain access to the oil and natural gas 
reserves that are the mainstay of its economic prosperity. 


India has an important part to play as a strategic stakeholder in 
the maintenance of stability in the South China Sea based on 
its shipping routes through the area and economic development 
opportunities with nations in the region. Indian Naval doctrine 
(2007) Freedom to use the Seas: India’s Maritime Military 
Strategy highlights that India’s area of interest “extends from 
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the north of the Arabian Sea to the South China Sea”. As stated 
previously, 55% of India’s trade with the Asia Pacific transits 
through the South China Sea and India has declared that the 


sea should remain open for international navigation. 


At the 2010 ASEAN Regional Forum, India was among the 
participating nations that backed the United States’ multilateral 
approach, instead of China’s bilateral approach for resolution 
of the South China Sea disputes. Recently, China has urged 
India to refrain from entering into deals with Vietnamese 
firms exploring oil and gas in areas over which China claims 
‘indisputable’ sovereignty. 


The United States of America is a predominant strategic 
actor in the South China Sea region and has vital interests in 
maintaining open sea-lanes and the territorial integrity of 
partnered nations. The US rejects China’s claims to sovereignty 
over the entire South China Sea emphasising that the American 
national interest is served by the freedom of navigation, open 
access to Asia’s maritime commons and respect for international 
law in the South China Sea . In regard to disputes in the sea, 
the US has until now limited its interest to the preservation of 
the UNCLOS and has not take a position on competing claims, 
opposing the use of force, and supportinga negotiated settlement 
of the dispute through multi-lateral efforts. Washington also 
encourages the implementation of the Declaration on the 
Conduct of Parties in the South China Sea (DoC) signed in 
2005 and the adoption of a code of conduct to ease tensions, 
promote trust, and prevent armed clashes at sea. 


The US strategy of ‘rebalancing’ to the Asia-Pacific: US 
economic and security interest in Asia is, of course, not a new 
paradigm for American foreign policy. However, in recent years 
the Obama administration has revived its strategic influence 
in the region through a rebalancing strategy towards the 
Asia-Pacific. Also referred to as the “strategic pivot to Asia’, 
such strategic guidance affirmed that the US would direct the 
thrust of its foreign and security policies to the area around 
Asia's Pacific coast, from the Indian subcontinent to northeast 
Asia. America’s reorientation has been adopted based on the 
belief that Asia’s economic growth, China’s in particular, and 
the Chinese military modernisation process makes the region 
critical for US interests, especially in the context of a US 
withdrawal from Iraq and Afghanistan . Professor Ralf Emmers 
asserts that through the pivot the US is paying increased 
attention to the geographical area forecast to generate most 
economic growth in the next twenty years, which is also where 
the greatest geopolitical challenge to US global predominance 
is to be found. 


China’s growing naval power in the South China Sea now 
challenges the US objective of playing a more strategic role in 
Asia through this rebalancing strategy. The ability of the US to 
remain neutral on territorial disputes within the South China 
Sea may become untenable as it moves to strengthen alliances 
and cooperation within the region in order to contain China’s 
military expansion. Also, the nations whose’ coastlines border 
onto the South China Sea are more or less arrayed against 
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China and are, therefore, dependent to varying degrees on the 
US for diplomatic and military support. The US rebalance 
has provided confidence for some Asian nations to strengthen 
their Opposition to Beijing's territorial ambitions. An example 
is Japan’s growing assertiveness to counter China’s claims in 
the East China Sea and the Senkaku Islands. While Japan is 
not an actor in the South China Sea dispute, its relations with 
China regarding similar territorial disputes provides context 
to wider geo-politics in Asia. At the Shangri La Dialogue 
(an Asian Security Summit organised by the London based 
International Institute of Strategic Studies) on 31 May 2014, 
Japanese Prime Minister, Shinzo Abe, confirmed Japan’s desire 
to actively increase its military involvement in the region as a 
counterbalance to China. Japan’s post-war constitution prevents 
the country from engaging its military overseas, however, Prime 
Minister Abe stated that; “Japan will play an even greater and 
more active role in making peace in Asia. We want to ensure the 
security of the seas, and skies”. 


Emerging in the Asia-Pacific is potentially a new Great Game, 
similar in context to the Cold War of the last century, between a 
weakened democratic superpower and a growing authoritarian 
powerhouse that could see the struggle for Asian dominance 
played out in the multifarious maps and contested waters of the 
South China Sea. 


A New Great Game: The Emerging Struggle for Dominance 
in the Asia-Pacific 


In 2011 Robert Kaplan wrote that the 21* century's defining 
battleground will not be located on the land masses of Europe or 
Asia, but will be on the waters of the South China Sea. Kaplan 
proposed that just as German soil constituted the military front 
line of the Cold War, the waters of the South China Sea may 
constitute the military front line of the coming decades . If 
Kaplan’s assessment bears true, just what a future conflict may 
look like and whether it will see the US and China directly 


engaged against each other deserves examination. 


During 2011 China commenced a behaviour of aggressively 
asserting its sovereignty claims in the South China Sea by 
targeting the commercial operations of oil exploration ships in 
waters claimed by the Philippines and Vietnam. This muscle 
flexing by China not only raised regional tensions but also 
provoked the Philippines to align more closely with the US 
and take steps to increase its capacity for territorial defence. 
Vietnam responded by calculated displays of resolve to defend 
its national sovereignty. 


On 1 May 2014, a China National Offshore Oil Corporation 
(CNOOC) deep-water oil-drilling rig was constructed 80 miles 
inside Vietnam’s claimed EEZ near the Paracel Islands. The 
rig was escorted by more than 80 armed vessels that engaged 
in firing high-power water cannons and ramming Vietnam's 
civilian ships. Even though China is Vietnams’ largest trading 
partner, the clash has escalated into an outpouring of nationalist 
sentiment and fatal attacks against Chinese nationals in 
Vietnam and the sinking of a Vietnamese vessel by a Chinese 


ship, dangerously raising the risk of conflict between the two 
nations. Increasingly frequent clashes between China and its 
neighbours, like that currently between China and Vietnam, 
heighten the risk that miscalculations by naval commanders or 
political leaders could trigger an armed conflict, which the US 
could be drawn into through military commitments to allies. 
Against this backdrop of deteriorating maritime security and 
escalating nationalistic fervour, armed conflict would appear 
inevitable. Or is it? Fundamentally, the answer is one of 
economics. 


The economic ties that bind: US and China economic relations 
have expanded substantially over the past three decades with 
total trade between the two nations rising from $2 billion in 
1979 to $562 billion in 2013. China is currently the United 
States’ second-largest trading partner, its third-largest export 
market, and its biggest source of imports. China is estimated 
to be a $300 billion market for US exports and sales and is the 
largest foreign holder of US Treasury securities ($1.3 trillion as 
of November 2013). China’s purchases of US government debt 
help keep US interest rates low . Conflict between China and 
the US would be disastrous for both nations’ economies and an 
unacceptable risk to Washington and Beijing. 


Given the growing importance of the US-China relationship, 
and the Asia-Pacific region more generally, to the global 
economy, both the US and China have a major interest in 
preventing any one of the various disputes in the South China 
Sea from escalating militarily. And while China may have the 
most to gain from achieving indisputable access to the rich oil 
and natural gas reserves through military power, it also risks, as 
the figures above suggest, the most to lose. 


A Peaceful Rise’ strategy at risk. When assessing the risk of 
Beijing’s current behaviour it is important to recognise that 
China’s historical strategy to economic and military expansion 
has been based on a principle of “peaceful rise” and reluctance 
for conflict, including in the South China Sea. China's 
President, Xi Jinping, reinforced this strategy when addressing 
the Chinese People’s Association for Friendship with Foreign 
Countries on 16 May 2014. President Xi Jinping insisted on 
China’s “peaceful way of development” and downplayed the 
danger of rising nationalistic sentiments by claiming there is 
no ‘invasion gene’ in the Chinese people’s DNA. He stated 
that China would stick to the path of peace and take on more 
international responsibilities as a rising global power . 


China’s approach to dispute resolution with coastal states 
favours a strategy of bilateral engagement, and Beijing has 
strongly resisted attempts by the US and ASEAN members 
for multi-lateral initiatives. With the potential of the current 
tensions boiling over to conflict with Vietnam, the prospect of a 
loosely allied ASEAN being forced together to counter China's 
aggressiveness would be opposite to Beijing’s goal for bilateral 
engagements. Beijing knows that a strong ASEAN approach 
would dilute China’s key strengths of economic and military 
power when dealing independently with much less powerful 
nations on territorial claims. 
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China also realises that conflict against an increasingly militarily 
powerful Vietnam would not be a simple endeavour and the 
chance of a quick and relatively bloodless outcome would be 
far from inevitable. Vietnam, along with other littoral nations 
has significantly increased their defence capability in the past 
decade with a focus on naval and air platforms (surface warships, 
submarines, and long-range fighter jets). Defence budgets in 
some nations have increased by about a third with arms imports 
to Indonesia, Singapore, and Malaysia having increased by 84%, 
146%, and 722% respectively since the year 2000. Vietnam 
has spent $2 billion on six state-of-the-art Kilo-class Russian 
submarines and $1 billion on Russian fighter jets, and littoral 
nations are investing, like China, in anti-access and area-denial 
capabilities. While the United States has been distracted by 
land wars in the greater Middle East, military power has been 
quietly shifting from Europe to Asia. 


With an improving political and military relationship between 
the Philippines and the US, including an agreement to expand 
US military access to Filipino ports and airfields, the US 
would also have a great deal at stake in a China-Philippines 
contingency. Failure to respond would not only set back US 
relations with the Philippines but also more broadly undermine 
US credibility with its allies and partners in the region . Overly 
aggressive action by China could therefore risk a response 
from the US that see’s Washington shifting its foreign policy 
to support territorial claims by the littoral states in the South 
China Sea against China. 


Bonnie Glaser from the US Centre for Strategic and 
International Studies sums up the risks posed to Beijing’s 
‘peaceful rise’ strategy by its increasing assertiveness in the South 
China Sea when stating that China is in danger of violating its 
own strategic adage, “Remove the ladder when the enemy has 
ascended to the roof,” meaning it’s on a path to isolate itself, 
militarily, by acting too hastily. 


Why China’s changing strategy? Some observers believe that 
recent actions by China indicate that Beijing is responding to 
domestic interest groups and nationalist public opinion and 
moving away from its previous behaviour towards sovereignty 
claims by now making peremptory first moves to assert its 
maritime sovereignty claims. If correct, this new strategy poses 
a dangerous alteration to the Chinese Communist Party foreign 
policy that not only risks stability in the South China Sea, but 
more widely in Asia. Such a strategy also contradicts the recent 
statements by President Xi Jinping where he downplayed rising 
nationalist sentiment within China. 


So why a change in strategy now? The answers may lie more 
in Moscow and Washington, than in Beijing 


Jeff Moore provides a compelling argument that China is acting 
in concert with its newest ally, Russia. He claims the two have 
formed a strategic alliance over the past three years, however 
tenuous, to counter US influence. “As Russia seizes the Crimea 
and buzzes the Western theatre with Bear bombers, China is 
acting similarly in the East. It’s a global pincer movement using 


asymmetric warfare, which in this case is highly calculated 
minimal force and subterfuge. Brilliantly, it’s not enough to 
trigger a US military reaction, but it’s enough to further Russia 
and China’s goals. This is partially spurred by the Obama 
Administration scrapping its ability to fight a two-theatre war. 
China and Russia are spreading out US attention and resources”. 


While it is highly improbable there is any agreed strategic plan 
between President Putin and President Xi Jinping to reduce 
US influence in Asia, there should be some weight given to 
the theory that the current pre-emptive behaviour by China 
in the South China Sea may have been encouraged by Putin’s 
very aggressive approach towards regaining what he considers 
Russia’s rightful territory in the Ukraine. 


Also shaping China’s strategic thinkingis the increasing influence 
of the US in the region and Washington’s strengthening security 
ties with Manila and Tokyo. The US pivot to Asia has caused 
concern in Beijing. In particular, there is a strong perception in 
the China that the US is enhancing its involvement in the South 
China Sea to contain China and that Washington is interfering 
in what it considers to be bilateral issues with Southeast Asian 
claimant states. Professor Ralf Emmers is accurate when he 
proposes that, ‘as Beijing and Washington compete for regional 
influence, there is little doubt that the two are engaged in a 
struggle for the “hearts and minds” of Southeast Asia. 


Moore also argues that China sees the US in strategic rapid 
retreat as a global power. With American power weakening, 
Beijing, by acting quickly, is strategically positioned to out 
manoeuvre the US pivot toward Asia and ensure Chinese 
dominance of the South China Sea. China’s recent actions 
against Vietnam may indicate that Beijing has decided it’s time 
to openly challenge the pivot. Such a move, if successful, would 
also negate a growing US and ASEAN security relationship and 
the potential for China’s expansion to be contained in Asia. 


Professor Carl Thayer who theorises that China’s recent action 
to provoke Vietnam is based on geo-political motivations 
supports this argument. That the deployment of the CNOOC 
oil-drilling rig was a pre-planned response to President Barack 
Obama's recent visit to East Asia. “China was angered by 
Obama's support for both Japan and the Philippines in their 
territorial disputes with Beijing. Therefore China manufactured 
the oil rig crisis to demonstrate to regional states that the United 
States was a “paper tiger” and there was a gap between Obama's 
rhetoric and ability to act”. 


So what? All of this, however, does not mean China is prepared 
to move against the US and enter into armed conflict for 
dominance in the Asia-Pacific. Rather, as Professor Thayer 
assesses, China and the United States will likely maintain a 
relationship of cooperation and friction. In this scenario, both 
countries will work separately to secure their interests through 
multilateral institutions as well as continuing to engage each 
other on points of mutual interest. 


As discussed, the risks to China and US economic interests 
serve as the greatest deterrent to armed conflict in the South 
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China Sea. While China may be seizing opportunities to act 
now, when the US is re-grouping after a decade in the Middle 
East, it does not possess the naval power to confront the US 
militarily and win. Robert Kaplan rightly argues ‘the struggle 
for primacy in the Western Pacific will not necessarily involve 
combat; much of what takes place will happen quietly and over 
the horizon in blank sea space, at a glacial tempo befitting the 
slow, steady accommodation to superior economic and military 
power that states have made throughout history. War is far from 
inevitable even if competition is a given. 


Playing the New Game: Options and Opportunities to 
Balance China’s Expansion in the South China Sea and wider 
South Asia 


President John F. Kennedy stated; “The Chinese use two brush 
strokes to write the word ‘crisis’. One brush stroke stands for 
danger; the other for opportunity. In a crisis, be aware of the 
danger, but recognize the opportunity.’ This paper will now 
explore the opportunities presented to regional and international 
stakeholders when responding to the crises created by China’s 
behaviour in the South China Sea, using this as a catalyst to act 
together in balancing Chinese expansion in wider Asia. 


A unified ASEAN response. Until now, ASEAN has suffered 
the greatest collateral damage in the course of seeking to 
engage China through multilateral frameworks in an attempt 
to resolve the South China Sea disputes. The ability of China 
to limit multi-lateral policy making in regard to the disputes 
have brought to light the shortfalls of regional institutions like 
ASEAN toactand organise a regional response. As shown by the 
tense disagreements at the 2012 ASEAN Summit, the disputes 
have divided ASEAN with varying degrees of opposition to 
claimant states depending on their ties with China and the US. 
However, as Paul Cronin argues, a loosely allied ASEAN is now 
being forced together by China’s actions and its core principles 
of neutrality, the non-use of force and consensus-based decision- 
making are all showing strain because of the disputes in the 
South China Sea. 


A unified ASEAN response to counter China’s coercive 
behaviour in managing South China Sea disputes would 
raise the ire of Beijing, but would force China to join a 
multilateral strategy. China's desire to engage only through 
bilateral arrangements belies its own 2013 White Paper 
denouncing “increasing hegemonism, power politics and neo- 
interventionism’. To remove such foreign policy contradictions 
and indeed support the recent statements from President Xi 
Jinping on China’s ‘peaceful way of development; Beijing needs 
to work with ASEAN on agreeing to a more legally binding 
code of conduct, under UNCLOS, that binds all parties on 
methods to resolve territorial and maritime disputes in the 


South China Sea. 

Also encouraging a stronger ASEAN response is the US view of 
ASEAN playing an “indispensable” role in maintaining regional 
stability. The US has expressed strong support for ASEAN 


unity and has backed ASEAN’ efforts to create a rules-based 
framework for the South China Sea. Increased influence of the 
US with ASEAN decision-making would be of serious concern 
to China. As discussed, China is wary of the US pivot towards 
the Asia-Pacific and would interpret greater US influence with 
ASEAN being aimed at containing Chinese expansion in Asia. 
ASEAN should exploit such concerns in order to convince 
China it is in its own national interests that it sit at a regional 
negotiating table to determine a legally binding code of conduct. 


A unified ASEAN response would, however, require member 
states to agree to resolve their own territorial disputes in the 
South China Sea as well as those involving China. This includes 
the various and conflicting claims by some member states to the 
Spratly Islands. While this comes with its own complex issues, 
the recent growing assertiveness of China should be a catalyst to 
convince ASEAN members that their own economic interests 
are now seriously at stake. By unifying their response through 
ASEAN, the coastal states can use their combined influence 
to convince China it is in the interests of all nations that they 
prevent disputes in the South China Sea from jeopardising their 
mutual economic interests. As the Chinese statesman Deng 
Xiaoping stated decades ago, the only viable way to deal with 
intractable sovereignty disputes in the South China Sea is to set 
them aside and jointly develop the resources . 


With international nervousness of China's aggressive 
expansionist behaviour, ASEAN now has the opportunity 
to use its combined economic and security power to take a 
legitimate lead on convincing China to implement regional 
confidence building and preventive diplomacy measures for the 


South China Sea. 


A stronger India-US defence partnership in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Ambassador Hemant Singh asserts that India has 
traditionally been cautious about forays into regional geo- 
politics, but such reticence is gradually disappearing. The South 
China Sea issue has directly triggered this change . The Asia- 
Pacific region provides a pathway to greater economic growth 
for India, and Chinese dominance of the South China Sea could 
hamper Indian trade into East Asia seriously damaging Indian 
economic interests. Identifying the risks of China’s expansion, 


the US has urged India to play a larger role in the Indo-Pacific. 


China’s expansionist behaviour being played out in the South 
China Sea is only one aspect of a wider concern for India and 
the US on China's strategic and economic aspirations in Asia. 
China’s relationship with Pakistan and increasing drive for 
access to resources in Central Asia brings China’s expansion 
strategy to the borders of India. The balance of trade between 
India and China is already well in Beijing’s favour and India’s 
own economic growth potential is affected by China’s growing 
demand and dominance for Asian resources. 


Of real concern is the Sino-Pak relationship that sees 55% of 
Chinese arm exports going to Pakistan and Beijing’s supporting 
Pakistan’s developing nuclear capability. India is also facing 
escalating provocations by China over their unresolved 
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territorial dispute, highlighted by the Chinese Ambassador 
to India claiming in 2006 the whole of the (Indian) state of 
Arunachal Pradesh was Chinese territory. The list of Chinese 
transgressions into Indian Territory is long and continues to bea 
major source of friction between both nations. The relationship 
between Chinese territorial expansion in the South China Sea 
and in South Asia is evident from the maps contained on China’s 
passports issued in 2012 that showed parts of Indian territory, 
as well as most of the South China Sea, as Chinese territory . 


These combined economic and security strategies by China could 
be interpreted as being designed to contain India in South Asia. 
Much the same way China is concerned of the US pivot towards 
Asia, China is wary of India’s ‘look East’ policy and seeks to 
limit Indian influence where it compromises its own strategic 
interests. China is threatened of being contained through these 
separate and independent policies by the US and India. If both 
were to be connected through a stronger India-US relationship, 
China’s strategic and economic aspirations would be seriously 
challenged. While this may present risk to stability in the region, 
it provides an opportunity for both India and the US to achieve 
mutually supporting interests in Asia. 


India is not yet in a position to challenge China economically 
and US military power has waned after a decade of conflict in 
the Middle East. While China is not currently strong enough 
to dominate US naval power in the Western Pacific, its military 
strength is growing rapidly, particularly in area-denial and 
anti-access capabilities. An India-US defence partnership 
focused on ensuring freedom of manoeuvre through the Indo- 
Pacific, including the Straits of Malacca and the South China 
Sea, would serve the security and economic interests of both 
nations, as well as those of smaller South Asian states. India is 
already seen in the region as a credible counterweight to China, 
and ASEAN, who is wary of continued Chinese aggression in 
the South China Sea, has encouraged joint maritime exercises 
with India. However, in strengthening a defence cooperation 
framework, both the US and India would need to resolve or 
put aside historical diplomatic issues and India would also need 
to lift its current restraints on multilateral security activities/ 
exercises in the Indo-Pacific region. The rapid growth of Chinese 
expansion in the Asia-Pacific is perhaps significant enough to 
motivate such outcomes. 


Further, and most importantly, such a partnership would 
involve a major shift in Indian foreign policy. With India sitting 
at the strategic cross roads of an economically blooming Asia, 
and with a new government not shackled by coalition politics, 
perhaps the time is now ripe for India to become a balancing 
power against China’s growing dominance in the Asia-Pacific. 


Conclusion 


The disputes over the rocks and reefs located in the South China 
Sea are not anew manifestation, and are ground in the historical, 
economical, and security interests of competing nations. Access 
to potentially vast resources in the sea, including oil and natural 
gas is the driving influence for territorial and maritime claims, 
with states seeking their right to exploit these resources and 
defend them. While conflict between claimant states is counter 
to the economic interests of many nations reliant on shipping 
routes and trade through the South China Sea, the disputes are 
generating potential flashpoints combined with rising regional 
nationalism that could see miscalculations develop into armed 
conflict. 


The growing assertiveness of China to enforce its territorial 
and maritime claims in the South China Sea are cause for 
serious concern by South East Asian nations in particular and 
the international community more widely. Recent aggressive 
actions by China in the EEZ of Vietnam indicate that China’s 
long-term foreign policy rhetoric of ‘peaceful rise’ is shifting 
in line with the increasing power of the Chinese economy and 
military. In a speech at the Shangri La Dialogue in May, the US 
Defence Secretary, Chuck Hagel, highlighted China’s actions in 
a diplomatically blunt message where he accused China of de- 
stabilising the region. “China has called the South China Sea a 
sea of peace, friendship and cooperation and that’s what it should 
be. But in recent months, China has undertaken destabilising, 
unilateral actions asserting its claims on the South China Sea.” In 
raising the stakes, and consistent with the principles of the US 
pivot to the Asia-Pacific region, Mr Hagel stated “The United 
States will not look the other way when fundamental principles 
of the international order are being challenged.” 


While the reality of economics suggests armed conflict 
between the US and China is far from inevitable, the rapid and 
increasingly assertive expansion of China is dangerously re- 
defining the geo-political, security and economic construct of 
Asia. The US remains the world’s dominant global power, but 
has been wounded by over a decade of conflict in the Middle 
East and is unable to unilaterally counter China’s expansion. 
The South China Sea is becoming the arena of a new game 
for global dominance between a rising China and a weakened 
America. This emerging situation presents opportunities for 
Asian nations, including India; to increase security partnerships 
designed to protect their national interests now made more 
vulnerable by a rising China. An enhanced Indian-US defence 
relationship could be one such outcome and is deserving of 
further consideration. 
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Introduction 


fghanistan is on the threshold of a major inflection 

point in its long and turbulent history when most of 

the foreign military forces are due to pull out in 2014. 
It is also the year that Afghanistan is due to hold presidential 
elections, wherein, there is a likelihood of a change in the 
leadership that the country has known since the fall of the 
Taliban. 


There is a clear lack of consensus at the internal level on how 
to take the process of democracy forward, whereas, despite 
on-going efforts to muster up financial support for sustaining 
stabilisation of the Afghan state, there is a sense of fatigue at the 
international level. Further, there is no regional consensus on 
how to approach the post-withdrawal situation and evidently, 
not enough global support for keeping the ‘new Afghanistan’ 
afloat. 


In such a scenario, India, with its traditionally strong bilateral 
relations with Afghanistan and the last one decade of 
constructive engagement in the country, has much at stake, 
since the situation post 2014, poses a challenge to her continued 
efforts to bring development and prosperity to the Afghan 
people and strengthen the foundation of a democratic and 


liberal Afghanistan. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND GEO 
STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF AFGHANISTAN 


Geo Strategic Significance of Afghanistan 


e Afghanistan is located at the midpoint of world’s largest 
continent, at the tri junction of three strategic regions and 
sharing borders with six countries. Situated at the crossroads of 
Central, South and West Asia and sharing borders with central 
Asia, China’s restive Xingiang province, Iran and Pakistan, 
Afghanistan occupies a unique geostrategic placement in South 
Asian region. This is an important element that has helped shape 
its history, economy, ethnic diversity and the political situation 
in the region. It is also called a region at the cross roads of 
history, as it has been used as a trade route linking Central, West 
and South Asia. This location is the only reason that it had been 
conquered many times in past. Each new subjugator had its own 
motives and interests not only in Afghanistan but in the region 
as well. The collapse of Soviet Union and discovery of mineral 
resources in Central Asia dramatically altered the geopolitical 
equation. Afghanistan has thus, once again acquired critical 
importance as a land bridge for oil and natural gas pipelines and 
trade route. After 9/11, Afghanistan has again had to face the 
situation of turmoil and chaos due to the intervention of US 
led NATO forces. However, the key actors in Afghanistan also 
include India, China, Russia, Pakistan, and Iran, each playing 
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their role to meet their strategic and political interests in the 
region. 

The Great Game. It is mainly due to geo-strategic location 
of Afghanistan that it has remained central to the global 
political agenda of the super powers. A century ago, Rudyard 
Kipling mentioned Afghanistan in his novel “Kim” as a cause 
of geopolitical rivalry and conflict of the Great Game between 
the British Empire and the Russian Empire for supremacy 
in Central Asia. In the 1990s, the “The New Great Game” came 
to fore as the competition between various Western powers, 
Russia, and China for political influence and access to raw 
materials in Central Eurasia. Neopolitik plays a more central 
role than ever in the balance of power of the new great game and 
instead of competing for actual control over a geographic area, 
pipelines, tanker routes, petroleum consortiums and contracts 
are the prizes now. The United States invasion of Afghanistan 
post 9/11, ouster of the Taliban regime and continuation of 
the US led International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) has 
led to new geopolitical efforts for control and influence in the 
region. In the 21st century, the great game continues. 


Events Leading to Present Situation 


The breakdown of Afghanistan’s political order began 
with Mohammed Daoud Khan overthrowing King Zahir 
Shah in 1973. In 1978, Daoud Khan was killed in a coup by 
Afghanistan Communist Party, the People’s Democratic Party 
of Afghanistan (PDPA), apparently with Pakistani support. 
Although, the PDPA pushed for socialist transformation of 
Afghan society, its crackdown was met with open rebellion, 
beset by leadership differences and weakened by an internal 
coup in September 1979, leading to the military intervention 
of the Soviet Union, three months later. Hence the Cold War 
rivalries moved to Afghanistan with the CIA working closely 
with Pakistan’s Inter-Service Intelligence (ISI), to funnel 
foreign support for the mujahideen fighting the Soviet backed 
government. Thus the events leading to the present situation in 
Afghanistan can be chronicled as under:- 


e The Soviet Invasion. In December 1978, Moscow signed 
a treaty of friendship and cooperation with Afghanistan. 
On 24 December 1979, large number of Soviet troops 
landed in Kabul and seized all-important installations. On 
December 26, they killed Hafizullah Amin and installed 
Babrak Karmal who, although backed by 120,000 Soviet 
troops, was unable to establish authority outside Kabul. 


e Islamic Resistance. Afghan Mujahideen made it almost 
impossible for the regime to exercise effective control 
outside major urban centers. In 1984 they began receiving 
assistance from the US and other powers, which enabled 
them to further, restrict the Soviet and Afghan forces to 
major garrisons. 


e Najib Tenure. In May 1986, Muhammad Najibullah 
replaced Karmal but failed to gain the support of people. 
By mid-1980s, the Afghan resistance movement was 
exacting a high price from the Soviets, both militarily 
within Afghanistan and by souring the USSR’°s relations 
with Western and Islamic world. 

e  Pakistan’s Role. Pakistan played a major role in the 
formation of resistance and subsequent war against the 
Soviets. It hosted over three million refugees besides 
providing bases, logistic, moral and diplomatic support. 

e The Soviet Withdrawal. In 1988, the new Soviet leadership 
realizing a no win situation, agreed to withdraw the forces 
from Afghanistan in a phased programme. 

e Post Soviet Withdrawal Time. The withdrawal of the 
Russians left far reaching effects on Afghanistan, as under:- 
e Unipolar world/demise of USSR. 

e Political vacuum resulting into a civil war and total 
anarchy with provinces commandeered by local 
warlords. 

e Emergence of war lords which invariably led to 
sectional infighting and civil war. 

e Rise of fundamentalism transforming Afghanistan into 
a pariah state, harbouring terrorists from across the 
world. 

e In order to generate revenues for sustenance of war, 
the Afghan warlords resorted to poppy cultivation and 
drug trafficking. Afghanistan thus became a drug haven 
with drug being smuggled to all corners of the world 
from this “golden crescent”. 

e Foreign interference, by key regional players, with 
each patronizing their respective warlords continued 
unabated, furthering the anarchy. 

e Mass migration of over 5 million refugees emerged as 
a humanitarian crisis of gargantuan proportions and 
posed a serious problem for the neighbouring countries 
and UN. 

e = Taliban. In reaction to the anarchy and warlordism, a 
movement of former Mujahideen mostly Pashtuns who 
were educated in madarassas in Pakistan surfaced. They 
removed warlords, provided order, and imposed a strict 
form of Islam in the country. In 1994 they captured 
Kandahar. Continuing their march, the Taliban on 
the dawn of 27 September 1996 established their 


government in Kabul. 


Global and Regional Stakes in The Region 

As the NATO-led Western military forces prepare to withdraw 
from Afghanistan by the end of 2014, all major regional players 
and global powers are struggling to come to terms with the 
aftermath. Regional cooperation, time and again, has been 
declared as the only viable alternative to the festering tensions 
that have plagued Afghanistan for decades. Apparently, there is 
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no meaningful strategy in sight to embed the 2014 draw-down 
within the complex power dynamics of the region. Conflicting 
interests over Afghanistan have tended to play a pivotal role in 
the formation of the foreign policies of regional powers vis-a-vis 
each other, and this continues to be the case today. The interests 
of various prominent global and regional players are analysed in 
the succeeding paragraphs. 
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USA. The US has been intimately involved with power 
play in the region, especially the “New Great Game”. 
After the 1979, Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, American 
President Carter reacted by boycotting the Soviets through 
the Olympics and US grain contracts, and later, President 
Reagan armed the Afghans to drive the Soviets out. Osama 
Bin Laden who emerged in the mayhem, perceived America 
as the most serious military threat to his vision, and gave 
material and planning support to terrorist attacks against 
America and Americans, who arrived in Afghanistan to 
fortify the last remnants of the Northern Alliance, just 
weeks after 9/11, which was able to break the Taliban front 
lines and sent them into retreat. 


The primary objectives of the United States are to 
eliminate al-Qaida and prevent Afghanistan from once 
again becoming a base for global terrorist groups. With 
withdrawal of the US, Afghanistan would be completely 
vulnerable to various dangerous scenarios which would 
threaten American interests in the region, the primary being 
establishment of a worldwide revolutionary radical Islamic 
Caliphate, visualised by the Americans to be detrimental 
to the US and her allies. American interests in the region 
include maintenance of US forces presence in Afghanistan 
with an aim to “Contain China’, to check the flow of 
narcotics emanating from poppy fields of Afghanistan 
and to stop the spread of religious fundamentalism and 
terrorism. 


Russia. The Soviet Union had been sensitive about its 
boundaries ever since the 1917 Russian Revolution and 
the loss of Afghanistan would have amounted to providing 
a vulnerable window on its borders to anti-Soviet forces. 
Hence Soviet combat troops moved into Afghanistan on 
a massive scale in December 1979. Russia’s interests are 
overwhelmingly in a secure and moderate Afghanistan 
that will not destabilise Central Asia or spread Islamist 
extremism. However, there are concerns regarding 
permanent US bases in the restive country. Russia is seeking 
closer security ties with the EU and greater influence 
in Euro- Atlantic and Eurasian security cooperation. It 
sees collaboration with the west over Afghanistan as an 
opportunity to strengthen these ties Russia remains a key 
player and has a huge stake in Afghanistan’s future stability. 


Central Asian Region (CAR). Central Asia and 
Afghanistan are historically linked, and there are 


strong demographic ties between the countries with 
a lot of ethnic intermingling across the borders. The 
CAR states have little influence over developments 
in Afghanistan. However, their security could be 
threatened by greater instability in the country, 
particularly through the spread of radicalism and drug 
trafficking. In spite of all possible threats, Afghanistan 
has as many opportunities to offer for the Central Asian 
states and accordingly. Aiming to counter potential 
threats, all five states are already engaged in bilateral 
economic projects (railways, roads, pipelines or power 
plants), often with the support of the international 
donor community. 


Iran. Besides geo-strategic reasons, Iran has historical and 
cultural reasons to be interested in Afghanistan. Iran’s wait- 
and-watch policy, which has been in place since December 
2001, is continuing unchanged. Iran is concerned about 
the flow of fundamentalist terrorism and narcotics from 
Afghanistan. Although Iran wants to see foreign forces leave 
Afghanistan and shares China’s concerns regarding any 
permanent US base, it also fears the exodus ofa large number 
of refugees if the security situation deteriorates rapidly after 
the exit of NATO-ISAF troops. Under the circumstances, 
Iran would not like instability in Afghanistan or the return 
of Taliban to add to its strategic challenges and is more 
likely to cooperate rather than confront the international 
community in Afghanistan. 


China. China attempts to strengthen its economic ties 
with Afghanistan and is concerned about the continued 
military presence of the United States as well as the 
potential threat of Uighur militant groups operating in 
Xinjiang from bases in Afghanistan. Chinese interest in the 
region has been further enhanced consequent to 9/11 with 
the presence of American forces in her backyard. China’s 
engagement with Afghanistan is primarily economic. 
Beijing is the biggest foreign direct investor in Afghanistan, 
with major investments in mining and communications. 
China has avoided any direct involvement in Afghanistan’s 
security or domestic politics, fearing this would make it 
a target for Islamist terrorism. However, as a close ally of 
Pakistan, China must be assumed to have some indirect 
influence over security in Afghanistan. Given its economic 
investments and concern about the spread of Islamic 
militancy, China’s interest is overwhelming for a stable and 
moderate Afghanistan. 


Pakistan. The country whose future is most intimately 
tied to that of Afghanistan is Pakistan. Pakistan’s powerful 
military has consistently supported the Quetta-Shura 
Taliban, the Haqqani network and other militants 
in Afghanistan, as well as sought to derail any peace 


negotiations which exclude Pakistan. Pakistan’s spoiler role 
in Afghanistan must be understood within the context 
of its conflict with India and sense of regional insecurity, 
as well as the civil-military imbalance which allows the 
military to dominate policy making. Pakistan would prefer 
to have a pliable regime in Kabul when the NATO-ISAF 
mission ends in 2014 and hence does not support the 
Afghan reconciliation process - unless it is conducted 
on her. However, Pakistan has failed to appreciate that 
continuing insurgency in Afghanistan, especially close to 
its border, will fuel instability in its own northwest and 
further destabilise a volatile part of the country when its 
economy is in ruins and the political situation is spiralling 
out of control. 


e India. India has strategic, security and economic interests 
in Afghanistan, and wants to reduce Pakistan’s influence 
and prevent Afghanistan from becoming a safe zone for 
terrorist groups operating in Kashmir. India has historically 
had excellent relations with Afghanistan, except for the 
period during the rule of the Taliban, when India supported 
the Northern Alliance during its operations against the 
Taliban regime. India sees Afghanistan through the lens 
of its conflict with Pakistan and would like to see a stable 
government installed in Kabul that does not lean excessively 
on any neighbour. India has rebuilt its influence in the 
country since 2001 and is the largest regional donor, having 
given approximately $2 billion in aid to Kabul. India is also 
providing training assistance to Afghan administrators, 
teachers, medical staff and officer cadets, but only within 
India. In October 2011 India and Afghanistan developed a 
strategic partnership agreement. India’s main interests are 
to counterbalance Pakistani influence in Afghanistan and 
prevent the return of a Taliban regime that would provide a 
haven for jihadi militants. 


NEW GREAT GAME-UNFOLDING OF US AF-PAK 
STRATEGY 


Analysis of the US Strategy Towards Afghanistan 


US successes and failures in dealing with Afghanistan have 
been a very mixed bag. In the Cold War era, the US did initially 
provide economic support to Afghanistan but opted to not get 
in a head-to-head race with the Soviet Union to earn the favour 
of the Afghan government. While it is possible that higher 
levels of US investments and involvement could have prevented 
the Afghan government falling prey to Soviet expansionism, 
higher priorities led to a somewhat laissez faire attitude and 
lack of focused US attention to Afghanistan. After the Soviets 
invaded Afghanistan, the only interest the US had was getting 
them out. Once the Soviets withdrew, again the US lost interest 
in Afghanistan and gave little concern and direct attention to 
establishing proper governance, relying on Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia to make that determination. Once the US had achieved 
its containment goals in Afghanistan, it wanted no further 


direct involvement. The virtual disengagement of the US from 
Afghanistan in the 1990s was a contributing factor in the rise of 
the radical Islamic movement in the region by allowing growing 
instability, a deterioration of security, and economic regression. 
The US strategy was of minimal involvement in Afghanistan 
and the Bush, or succeeding US administrations, again become 
deeply involved in Afghanistan only after the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks and the direct link to Al Qaeda terrorist training in the 
country. 


The US was successful in applying military power in conjunction 
with anti- Taliban forces to quickly defeat the Taliban and Al 
Qaeda after 9/11 in just over 100 days and make way for the 
establishment of an interim government. However, the US 
military was unprepared to deal with the unconventional 
counter-insurgency fights that developed. Although, the Bush 
administration was successful in establishing an international 
coalition in the fight against terrorism and the Al Qaeda 
network in Afghanistan, implementation of the coalition 
military, political, humanitarian and economic activities has 
been uncoordinated and ineffective in terms of improving the 
conditions in Afghanistan. The lack of security and stability 
is making it difficult to establish a viable Afghan government 
and the terrorist safe havens in Afghanistan, have adjusted by 
moving across the border in neighbouring Pakistan. 


New US Af Pak Strategy 


On March 27, 2009, US President Barack Obama announced 
a comprehensive, new strategy for Afghanistan and Pakistan 
with an aim to disrupt, dismantle and defeat Al Qaeda and its 
safe havens, involving a regional approach treating Afghanistan 
and Pakistan as two countries but one challenge, more training/ 
capability building for the ANSF and using all elements of 
national power by devoting significantly more resources to 
the civilian efforts in both Afghanistan and Pakistan, with 
investments to relieve the burden on American troops and 
contribute directly to their safety and security. However, the 
pillars on which Obama's Af-Pak strategy seems to have been 
based are given as under :- 


Shift from the approach of counter-insurgency and institution- 
building in Afghanistan to a narrower objective to regionally 
confine terrorism and deter attacks against US interests from the 
Af Pak belt, apparently based on the realisation that, the former 
were long-drawn-out missions that threatened to consume 
Obama’s presidency the way Iraq seared his predecessor's reign. 


e Pursue a minimalist “surge” of US forces in Afghanistan as a 
show of force to pursue political rather than military goals as 
sending more US forces into Afghanistan was a losing strategy 
in the historical “graveyard of empires”. 


e Pretend the badly weakened and splintered Al Qaeda is the 
main enemy while quietly seeking a political deal with the 
Taliban leadership. 


a: 


e As in the 1980s implement a plan to set up local civil militias 
in every Afghan province. The “reconcilables” (the good 
terrorists, or what Obama called the “moderate” Taliban) 
were to be offered amnesty, payoffs and a stake in power. The 
“unreconcilables” (the bad terrorists) were to be hunted down 
with the help of the “reconcilables” and eliminated. 


e Prop up the Pakistani state, including through a quantum 
jump in US aid to help the tottering Pakistani state stay 
solvent. 


Having failed to rout the Taliban, the US seems to be 
returning, containing and deterring. But the consequence of 
abandoning the goal to establish a functioning Afghan state 
and a moderate Pakistan will bear greater pressure on Indian 
security apparatus. According to Kori Schake of Foreign Policy, 
there are three “serious” problems with Obama's Af-Pak strategy. 
First, Afghanistan cannot fulfill the expectations of the Obama 
administration at the speed projected by the latter. Building 
military and police forces of the strength that Obama envisioned 
(134,000 troops, 82,000 police) will take years to materialize, 
whereas the plan called for this to be achieved by 2011. Second, 
although the civilian component was emphasized, the steps 
sounded vague with “no design for producing the essential US 
civilian contribution”. Lastly, the strategy seemed to be an all- 
American Plan, due to the absence of allies in the development 
and announcement of the strategy. 


The Pak Factor 


Relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan pivot on the topic 
of Pashtun populations and the Taliban. The natural inclination 
of Pakistani foreign and regional policy-making has always been 
to utilise these issues to assert strategic depth in Afghanistan. 
Despite acommon and porous border, ethnic bonds and shared 
Pashtun culture, Pakistan’s relations with Afghanistan have at 
best, been tenuous, for the large part been scarred by turbulence 
and suspicion. Squabbles and skirmishes between Pakistan 
and Afghanistan have been rampant, having taken the form 
of mutual allegations of state-sponsored terrorism in recent 
years. Cross-border incursions predate the creation of Pakistan 
and continue till today and the blame game runs deep, with 
each country accusing the other of fomenting their respective 
insurgencies. 


Pak-India Conundrum. Pakistan & Afghanistan relations and 
Pakistan’s historic tool of ‘strategic depth’ and its relevance 
today, set the backdrop to Pakistani interests vis-a-vis 
Afghanistan, Pakistan’s strategic depth in Afghanistan entails 
‘sanitising’ the latter of any outside influence, in particular that 
of India. Its history is therefore pockmarked with extensive 
engagement and interference in Afghan internal affairs. Such 
a strategy of forestalling hostile encirclement has undermined 
both Afghanistan’s internal security as well as that of the region. 
While the South Asia security complex continues to expand 
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with Beijing and New Delhi competing for greater power, the 
enmity between India and Pakistan permeates all regional issues 
as a most potent problem. The major bone of contention is the 
Kashmir conflict. The presence of ISAF and the watchful eye of 
the international community buffers against any alarming levels 
of tension between India and Pakistan. 


India—Afghanistan Relationship. The role of India in the Af 
Pak theatre is of great relevance to the study of Pakistani policy in 
Afghanistan. Since the signing of the ‘Friendship Treaty’ between 
India and Afghanistan in 1950, Kabul has been closer to Delhi 
than Islamabad. Afghanistan has received the erstwhile support 
of India, including the backing of Afghan claims to Pakistani 
Pashtun areas. India, for its part, supported all governments in 
power in Kabul till its progress was circumscribed by the rise of 
the Taliban regime. However, even during the time of the anti- 
Soviet war India managed to expand its development activities 
in Afghanistan and later supported the Northern Alliance 
in its efforts to dampen Taliban dominance. India is seen as 
having sizeable support in the Afghan parliament. Along with 
the embassy at Kabul, the establishment of numerous Indian 
consulates in Afghanistan is of particular concern to Islamabad. 
Further fuelling Pakistani paranoia is the increase in numbers 
of Indian paramilitary personnel in Afghanistan to provide 
security and protection to its consulates and the Border Roads 
Organisation. Just as Pakistan continues its ties to the Afghan 
Taliban and its satellites in Pakistan, India appears to reserve 
its links to Afghan warlords. India is interested in ensuring that 
elements inimical to it or its domestic security do not again 
mushroom under the auspices of a Taliban regime. 


Pakistan’s Future Role in Afghanistan 


Pakistan’s future policy with respect to Afghanistan will depend 
on the trend and scale of Indian cooperation with Afghanistan 
and the US. Internally the situation in Pakistan is equally 
confounding as the country which continues to face major 
concerns on economic stability, growth and security, professes 
lack of state control over militants on its territory and what it 
has got many to believe its nuclear arsenal. Pakistani non-state 
actors who appear to be beyond Pakistani control (in the process 
absolve it of any responsibility for their actions) strangely, at 
times, find common ground with the Pakistani state in pursuit 
of their ‘criminal’ objectives. The scenarios available to Pakistan 
are as under:- 


e Maintenance of the status quo where Pakistan allows for 
destabilising factors to operate in the region. 


e A change of attitude and fighting militant elements head-on, 
especially those in North Waziristan and affiliated with the 
Afghan Taliban. 


e Opting for a regional solution with a focus on resolving the 
pling a4 14 


Kashmir issue as well as focusing on economic trade between 
the countries. 
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Pakistan finds itself under a geopolitical compulsion to be 
cordial to Afghanistan so as to avoid driving Kabul any further 
into the arms of New Delhi and to keep up a peaceful dialogue 
with India. It is also under pressure from the international 
community, especially the United States, to ‘do more’ in 
tackling terrorism. The question then is how Pakistan will walk 
this tightrope of double-appeasement. Pakistan’s attempt at 
forestallinga scenario of being surrounded by hostile neighbours 
has contributed to the present-day situation where the security 
of India, Pakistan and Afghanistan has become inseparable. 
FATA now acts as a reservoir of militants to be managed by 
the Pakistani military to conduct asymmetric warfare in both 
Afghanistan and Kashmir. 


Likely Scenarios In Post 2014 Afghanistan 


As the date of withdrawal of the international forces draws 
nearer, Afghan watchers are postulating several scenarios about 
the future of the country. While some are optimistic that the 
process of transition will continue despite the challenges, 
most say that the existing state structures are too vulnerable 
to withstand the shocks of withdrawal. Moreover, there are 
issues relating to interethnic disharmony, pervasive culture 
of militancy, radicalisation, warlordism, rampant corruption, 
narcotic trafficking, growing public apathy, all of which could 
make matters worse. In such a scenario, India, with its last one 
decade of constructive engagement in Afghanistan, has much 
at stake. 


If one asks an Afghan what to expect in 2014, the likely scenario 
visualised is of compromise, conflict, or collapse. Only one thing 
is certain in 2014 - it will be a year of American military defeat. 
The two most important variables that will determine the 
future in Afghanistan are the strategies of the United States and 
Pakistan. The behaviour of Pakistan in Afghanistan is another 
variable that has a strong causal effect and may change rapidly 
and unpredictably. Numerous scenarios have been predicted by 
think-tanks/experts and can be broadly consolidated as under:- 


e Compromise/Power Sharing. This suggests the possibility 
of reaching some sort of almost inconceivable power- 
sharing agreement with multiple insurgent militias, in any 
of the following forms :- 


Evolution of ‘a fragile oligarchical system” held together 
by interdependence amongst the Afghan President and co- 
opted regional power brokers. The variations could be any 
of the following:- 

The Taliban would not be formally extended a share of 
power. The central government would be able to hold major 
urban centres while many rural areas would fall under 
indirect control of the Taliban. 


Extension of the power oligarchy to the Taliban and other 
insurgent groups, since they would be formally integrated 
into the government. 


e The Taliban could seize control of the capital and large 
parts of the country. 


e If the United States stays financially and militarily 
committed to Afghanistan while the Taliban and Pakistan 
accept a peace deal, a coalition between the Karzai 
government and the Taliban could be established. Violence 
in Afghanistan would be likely to decrease, although the 
liberal constitution and respect for human rights would 
be endangered. On the contrary, if the US cuts its aid to 
Afghanistan while Pakistan supports a peace agreement 
between the Taliban and Kabul, Islamabad could step 
in to fill the power vacuum, provoking reactions by local 
powerbrokers aligned with the Kabul regime, dissident 
Taliban groups and other stakeholders such as India and 
Iran, very well resulting in a long-lasting low-intensity 
conflict. 


e Open Conflict. Afghanistan could also descend into a full 
fledged civil war of varying intensity, which, according to 
some experts, is not inevitable. It would mean a repeat of 
history like the 1990s, after the Soviet Union withdrew in 
defeat - resulting in complete destruction of the Afghan 
capital, devastation of large parts of the country, and the 
rise of the Taliban. A civil war in Afghanistan would drag 
other regional players into the conflict. 


e Collapse. The scenario sounds so apocalyptic that it’s 
seldom brought up by Afghans, but it is implied in the 
exodus already underway of those citizens who can afford 
to leave the country. There are a record number of asylum 
applications wherein, thousands of Afghans are openly 
looking for a safe place to land, preferably in Europe. As 
per UNHCR data for 2013, some 2.7 million Afghans 
continue to live in exile in other countries. The people of 
Afghanistan may live with a compromise / power sharing 
agreement as discussed earlier but if that deal, in turn, were 
to fall apart, as most power-sharing agreements worldwide 
do within a year or two, those in power might well plunge 
the country back into a 1990s-style civil war. 


Crystal Gazing Post 2014 


Capability of the ANSF. The most optimistic scenario of a 
stable Afghanistan democratising further and moving away from 
Talibanisation depends squarely on the capacity of the ANSF 
to provide security to the nascent constitutional government 
in Kabul. There is also a possibility of the ANSF disintegrating 
along ethnic lines, in case the Taliban, a predominantly Pashtun- 
majority entity, successfully overruns Kabul after 2014. 


Pakistan - Taliban Nexus. Even if the ANSF were to stay 
together and puts up a brave front against the Taliban, buttressed 
by international efforts, the key challenge will still remain the 
Taliban safe havens in Pakistan. Pakistan continues to have a 
deep relationship with the Taliban and retains its leverages with 
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them to use them as instruments against India; however its 
control over them is at best tenuous. 


Fallout for India. A resurgent Taliban, which is viciously anti- 
Indian, would pose an immediate threat to New Delhi, since 
the violence and extremism out of the Af Pak region would be 
mostly felt in India. However, Pakistan may also have to reap 
the negative consequences of Taliban — Al Qaeda combine’s 
victory. 


Political Landscape. One can expect political instability and 
jockeying for power in Afghanistan during 2014-2015. This 
may weaken the capacity of the government and exacerbate the 
security situation. 


The Drugs Issue. This remains unresolved. Drugs will tear into 
the social, economic and political fabric of Afghanistan. Since 
the Taliban are dependent on drugs money at the moment, they 
are unlikely to accept any international efforts to stop drugs 
production in the short term. 


Regional Support. In the post-2014 scenario, the role of 
regional countries will increase. The SCO, which has been on 
the sidelines until now, is gearing up to assume a bigger role 
in Afghanistan, thanks to new-found interest being shown by 
China. Cooperation among rivals is a possibility. 


The Silver Lining. There is a sense of fatigue among the wider 
population in the Pashtun majority areas in the South regarding 
the chronic state of uncertainty in Afghanistan. The vision of a 
new Afghanistan seems to be motivating people in the urban 
areas and this is slowly percolating to the peripheries as well. The 
Afghan security forces have also been able to put up a tough 
fight with the Taliban in several areas. 


Delienating Ways Ahead 


The best that can be expected is a peace settlement and a return 
of the Taliban in a compromise power-sharing agreement. If 
this happens, Afghanistan may remain fertile soil for religious 
extremism. This, however, is the most optimistic scenario, 
given that ISAF will leave in 2014. All the other scenarios (civil 
war, proxy war or spill over effects into Pakistan) are worse. 
Sustainable peace in Afghanistan can be achieved only through 
the establishment of an ‘end state’ that is acceptable to the Afghan 
people while it does not undermine the legitimate security 
interests of other actors in the region and beyond. The following 
aspects need consideration:- 


e Need for a regional peace treaty. 

© Pakistans security concerns. 

Although, most regional powers as well as public opinion in 
the West want the United States to leave Afghanistan, it would 


create a power vacuum which may involve regional powers ass 
also result in civil and proxy wars. 


The Afghan Government is unlikely to be able to successfully 
lead the fight against the insurgency. 


A new Great Game in Afghanistan involving local players may be 
the consequence of the withdrawal of ISAF. It is thus important 
that the world powers monitor the geopolitical situation in and 
around Afghanistan. 


For most of its recent history, Afghanistan relied on financial 
and other support and post 2014 will be without exception. 
Any abrupt or unpredictable withdrawal of outside assistance 
will, more than likely, be a precursor to crisis. 


IMPLICATIONS AND POLICY OPTIONS FORINDIA 


Officially, India’s Ministry of External Affairs has maintained 
that India “neither sees Afghanistan as a battleground for 
competing national interests nor assistance to Afghan 
reconstruction and development as a zero sum game”. Further, 
the bottom line for India’s involvement remains the fact that 
India considers extremist ideologies to be very dangerous and a 
national security threat. To that extent, India wants to utilize its 
development programme in Afghanistan to help Afghanistan 
stabilize and emerge as an economic hub linking South and 
Central Asia through a network of trade and transit linkages 
that would benefit the people of the entire region. India should 
refrain from getting bogged down in Afghanistan but should 
pursue quiet diplomacy involving all sections of the people. 
India need not be perturbed by the developments between the 
US, Afghanistan and Pakistan since it is not possible for either 
of them to fritter away all the goodwill India has built up over 
the years with the people of Afghanistan. For the moment, 
India should watch the situation and await opportunities where 
it can be more useful. There is a perception in Afghanistan that 
Indians are more respected than Pakistanis. India’s quick-impact 
programmes (six to twelve months) in many Pashtun dominated 
Afghan provinces have been received well by the local populace 
and media. Non-Pashtun minorities and progressive Pashtuns 
view India as a reliable and well-meaning partner of their 
country. 


Options for India. For India, the scenario is highly unstable. 
It would need a friendly and stable Afghanistan so that the 
terrorist groups operating in that region do not turn against 
it. An India-friendly Afghanistan would also deny Pakistan 
the “strategic depth’, i.e. control over Afghanistan. India also 
will depend upon Afghanistan for the TAPI (Turkmenistan- 
Afghanistan—Pakistan—India) gas pipeline. If India retains the 
political will to remain engaged in Afghanistan, it can do so 
even as the latter becomes turbulent. Against this backdrop of 
growing uncertainty in the Af-Pak region, India must be ready 
to provide the necessary resources to sustain its engagement. 
The following measures need to be taken:- 


e Diplomatic Initiatives. New Delhi must vigorously strive 
for and support a stable, democratic, multi-ethnic Afghan 
government. 


e Multilateral Engagement. Opportunities might arise 
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in future and hence India should remain in touch with 
regional players and be part of any multilateral efforts, 
particularly the SCO, CSTO, NATO etc. 


Working with the US. India should be wary of any US 
proposals at burden sharing/ handing over and refrain from 
taking any security duties in Afghanistan. 


Security. The near to medium-term projects could include 
training of the Afghan National Security Forces (ANSF), 
particularly its officer corps, the police, paramilitary, and 
the air force, and also helping to build the justice sector. In 
the long term, security sector reform and building sound 
civil-military relations would remain critical in preventing 
the disintegration or loss of civil control of the army 


Economic and Developmental Assistance. The India- 
Afghanistan relationship must go beyond aid and build a 
comprehensive economic relationship, possibly an FTA. 
Establishment of small and medium enterprises and revival 
of the Afghan indigenous economic base and helping 
implement development programmes to address poverty, 
illiteracy and systemic administrative dysfunction should 
be the priority. 


Institution Building. India must contribute to institution 
building and also have a regular political dialogue with the 
Afghan government to ensure that it adapts to the changing 
political scenario and adopts correct policies. India should 
take care that its role is not misconstrued as interference 
and must increase the number of Indian developmental 
interventions in Afghanistan, offer more number of 


scholarships to Afghan students, relax visa procedures for 
Afghan businessmen, students and patients seeking medical 
attention in India, and encourage the private sector to 
invest in areas related to education, IT, healthcare systems, 
aviation, mining, media and communication. 


Deployment of Troops. India’s policy in Afghanistan must 
be Afghan people centric and it should not be concerned 
about Pakistani efforts to gain strategic depth. In the 
present situation, India must refrain from sending troops 
to Afghanistan. 


Conclusion 


The situation in Afghanistan remains fluid and unstable. 
It is unlikely that the US and the international actors can 
leave behind a stable and secure political arrangement there. 
Instability in Afghanistan is likely to worsen in the future. It is 
likely that this will be accompanied by instability in Pakistan. 
In the months leading to 2014, India will have to utilise a range 
of diplomatic, military, and economic tools and set clear policy 
markers to sustain the democratic order and deny the space for 
the return of the extremists. Afghanistan stands at a critical 
crossroads in its nation building exercise. It could either emerge 
as a sovereign, stable and prosperous country or once again 
disintegrate into chaos. The stakes are high and time is running 
out. New Delhi needs to act on a range of available options if 
it wants to avoid a “stalemate” or even the loss of decade-long 
investment and “goodwill.” Afghanistan would be the “test case” 
of New Delhi’s major power aspirations in the region. 
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CHINA’S AIRCRAFT CARRIER AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS ON INDIAN NAVAL OPERATIONS 
IN THE INDIAN OCEAN REGION 
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Historical Background 


hina made its firstattempt to acquire an aircraft carrierin 
( 1928, when the commander of China’s British trained 

Navy, Chen Shaokuan, submitted a proposal that a 
carrier be procured for Guomindang province.” Thereafter, the 
interplay of four key ingredients, i.e., endorsement by political 
leadership, financial affordability, naval strategy regarding 
carrier operations and availability of requisite technologies 
precluded the acquisition of an aircraft carrier by China.’ 
Hence, when China’s first aircraft carrier, Liaoning, set sail for 
her maiden sea sortie on 10 Aug 11 it marked the culmination 


of an eight and a half decade long journey. 


PLA Navy’s Likely Rationale for Operating a Carrier in 
Indian Ocean Region (IOR) 


Protection of Economic Interests and SLOCs. ‘The 
burgeoning Chinese economy is dependent on assured access 
to raw material, resources and markets. Hence, safeguarding of 
these interests is one of the primary missions of PLA Navy. The 
following issues merit attention in this regard: - 


e A large quantity of China’s energy reserves and raw 
material are sourced from restive countries in the Middle 
East and Africa. 


e About 77% of China’s oil imports, metals and minerals 
imports, 95% exports to European Union, Africa and the 


e question isnot whether you haveamaircraft carriersbut what you do with your aircraft 
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Middle East and 100% imports from European Union and 
the Middle East flow through the SLOCs in the Indian 


Ocean. 


Presently, China relies on global security initiatives to 
ensure safe passage of these commodities through IOR. 
However, this architecture may not be able to protect 
Chinese ships during hostilities and PLA Navy will have to 
safeguard its national interests. 


The large number of merchant ships transporting goods 
from and to China as well as the requirement to tranship 
cargo to various ports by a single merchant ship precludes 
the feasibility of individually escorting these ships in a 
convoy by PLA Naval ships. An aircraft carrier with its air 
arm is the ideal platform for providing distant support to a 
train of such merchant ships during conflict. 


Influencing Land Battle. The carrier is a powerful platform 
that can project power as well as assist in influencing events 
ashore. In the eventuality of Sino-Indian conflict PLA 
Navy would be able to retain its relevance only if it is able to 
provide support to operations over land. In the absence of 
bases in IOR, a carrier is the only platform that can provide 
air power support from the sea. In addition, the deployment 
of a carrier in IOR would enable it to threaten India from 
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the southern flank as well as force her to commit assets to 
counter the threat from the Chinese CBG. 


e Prognosis. As China’s aspirations of becoming a global 
power fructify, PLA Navy will have to operate in IOR to 
safeguard its national interests. During peace time PLA 
Navy may use anti-piracy patrol or overseas deployments 
to justify its presence in IOR. The deployment of a CBG 
for such missions may appear to be an overkill/suboptimal 
use of resources. However, these operations will enable 
PLA Navy to gain valuable carrier operating experience in 
its Area of Interest (AOI)/likely conflict deployment area. 


Analysing Liaoning 
e Offensive Air Ops. 


e Aircraft Launch Methodology. J-15 aircraft will be 
launched from Liaoning by a ski-jump and recovered 
by an assisted recovery system. The provisioning of ski 
jump assisted rolling take-off imposes restrictions on 
pay load, due to a shorter runway length vis-a-vis shore 
based airfields. Due to these restrictions, J-15 can take off 
from Liaoning with only 4,400 pounds of ammunition 
when it is fully fuelled.* Hence, J-15 whilst operating 
from Liaoning could be armed with a combination of 
either PL-8 (weight about 250 pounds)/PL-12/SD-10 
(weight about 400 pounds) air-to-air missiles or Kh- 
31/YJ-83 anti-ship missiles (about 1950 pounds). The 
take-off load restrictions would entail choosing between 
employing J-15 for either strike missions or for air 
defence as it would not be feasible to have an optimal 
mix of both these capabilities. The aircraft employed 
for strike missions would need to be provided suitable 
escorts. 


e Number of Aircraft. Liaoning is likely to operate about 
24 J-15 aircraft. Considering the reduction in aircraft 
availability during sustained operations (generally 
the availability drops to about 75% after three days 
of operations and 60% after five days), the need to 
maintain Combat Air Patrol for Fleet air defence and 
the requirement to provide escorts to strike missions it 
is likely that only a very limited number of aircraft could 
be spared for strike missions. 


e Inferences. 


e The PLA Navy carrier will not be able to threaten/ 
undertake shore strikes against any nation with a 
credible Air Force. 


e PLA Navy carrier may be able to deploy at least a few 
J-15 in maritime strike role and provide them with 
suitable escorts and pose a threat to our Fleet in IOR. 


e Maritime Reconnaissance (MR)/Air Borne Early 
Warning (AEW&C). Presently, Chinese fixed wing MR 
and AEW&C aircraft cannot operate from Liaoning. 
Hence, Liaoning will be dependent on its integral air assets 
for developing Maritime Domain Awareness (MDA) in 
IOR and could deploy the following for this task: - 


e Z-8. The Z-8 helicopter is can be employed for ASW 
as well as AEW&C roles. It has been reported that the 
helicopter has engine problems and has participated in 
only one Gulf of Aden anti-piracy deployment till mid 
2012.5 


e Ka-31. These helicopters are also in use by our Navy. 
The limitations on the helicopter’s speed (after it 
has deployed its antenna) and its limited endurance 
impose restrictions on its employments and are its 
major drawbacks. In addition, the employment of these 
helicopters by PLA Navy will enhance its reliance on 
Russia. Hence, the utilisation of KA-31 as an AEW & 
C helicopter is unlikely to be a long term solution for 
the Chinese. 


e Unmanned Aerial Vehicles (UAV). In Apr 11, Japanese 
forces reportedly spotted a small Chinese UAV 
overflying a PLA Naval frigate as a Chinese strike group 
sailed into the Western Pacific.6 There has also been 
speculation in the media that ‘Sharp Sword’ UAV being 
developed by China is intended to operate from the 
Chinese aircraft carrier. However, it merits attention 
that presently, with the existing technologies, capable 
search radar payload cannot be mounted on a UAV. 
But these reports are indicative of Chinese efforts to 
overcome this critical capability gap by utilising UAVs, 
a concept that is not yet in vogue with other navies. 


Space Based Assets. There is likelihood that China may use 
its space based assets for developing MDA. This may facilitate 
Liaoning’s operations in IOR during peace. However, the 
inherent time-delays in provisioning of actionable intelligence/ 
surface picture by present space technology precludes its 
effective utilisation for defence against shore based aircraft, 
targeting mobile Fleet formations as well as air interception. 


Collusivity with Pakistan. There is a likelihood that Pakistan 
may covertly offer PLA Navy its MDA picture during Sino- 
India hostilities as this will augment China’s war waging efforts 
as well as be inimical to Indian interests. However, PLA Navy 
will be able to use this picture for real time engagement only if 
there is high degree of inter-operability between the two navies. 
The literature available in the open domain about the exercises 
being undertaken between the two navies does not indicate 


such a high degree of inter-operability. 
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Liaoning - A Technology Tester? Between 1994 and 2007 
China commissioned only one or two ships of each of its four 
indigenously built destroyer classes. After extensively operating 
these ships it commenced large scale production of Luyang-II 
class destroyers. This indicates that the earlier ships of various 
classes were intended as stepping-stones in a plan to modernize 
Chinese destroyer technology prior commencing serial 
production.’ Liaoning’s crew was trained on board the Brazilian 
aircraft carrier, however, it is unlikely that any of the carrier 
operating nations will offer China a state of the art carrier. 
Hence, China will have to take the long arduous journey of 
building its own aircraft carrier and evolving its own operating 
procedures. Presently China does not face any imminent threat 
to its core national interests. It is therefore likely that Chinese 
approach to carrier development will be similar to its approach 
for building its destroyers as China can afford to be patient and 
methodical in mastering carrier construction, maintenance and 
operations. It is therefore likely that Liaoning will be utilised 
to gain operational experience as well as train the core of next 
generation of naval aviators. 


Chinese CBG in IOR 
Vulnerabilities 


e Logistics. The Chinese CBG will operate in IOR with 
supply ships. However, a supply ship cannot meet all the 
logistic and maintenance requirements of the CBG. Hence, 
the Chinese CBG will have to undertake Operational 
Turnaround (OTR) at bases in IOR or depend on an 


extended logistics chain for its sustenance. 


e Maritime Domain Awareness (MDA). The utilisation 
of CBG’s integral ship borne sensors is likely to result in 
compromising its location and render it vulnerable to 
interdiction. A CBG’s integral air borne MR and AEW&C 
assets can be launched from the ships and be off-set and 
deployed in the likely direction of threat. Hence, air borne 
MRand AEW&C assets are preferred for developing MDA. 
Presently, Liaoning’s integral air assets have limitations and 
PLAN utilises shore based assets to support its operations 
in the South China Sea. However, these shore based assets 
will not be available to PLA Navy when it operates in the 
IOR. The non-availability of suitable carrier borne MR and 
AEW&C aircraft is Chinese CBG’s critical vulnerability 
as it adversely affects its MDA and precludes weapon 
utilisation at maximum ranges. 


Comparison of Capabilities 


e Surface to Surface Missiles (SSMs). Presently, SSM 
capability of IN and PLA Naval ships are comparable. 
However, in the near future the longer range Brahmos 


SSMs is likely to become the standard SSM fit onboard 


IN ships. This will give IN a distinctive range advantage 
over Chinese CBG escort ships in the near future and 
enable engagement by IN at stand-off ranges. However, 
the fielding of a new SSM system by China could neutralise 
this advantage. 


e Air Defence (AD). 


e PLA Navy. The Chinese carrier escort force is likely to 
have credible area air defence capability.’ The Chinese 
SAM systems provide adequate air defence capability 
against the sub-sonic missiles but their efficacy in 
engaging supersonic Brahmos is suspect. The extended 
ranges of these systems will compound IN MR aircraft 
identification problems. 


e IN. Presently, IN ships have adequate point defence 
capability against most PLA Navy’s SSMs and limited 
area defence capability. IN AD capability against 
Sunburn SSMs is suspect. The limited IN area defence 
capability is likely to be addressed after the induction of 
long range SAM systems. 


e ASW. 


e PLA Navy. Chinese CBG has limited ASW capability. 
Presently, most of the PLA Naval ships have hull 
mounted sonars and this restricts their detection ranges 
and it will enable IN submarines to interdict PLA Naval 
ships at stand-off ranges. The PLA Navy is making 
efforts to address this vulnerability by fitting towed 
array sonar systems on its ships. 


e IN. The induction of P8i and towed array sonar systems 
have augmented IN’s ASW capability but its surface 
combatants are vulnerable to PLA Navy’s SSNs as well 
as Sizzler SSM fitted Kilo Class submarines. 


Operationalisation. Presently Liaoning has restricted its 
operations to the vicinity of China’s mainland. It has been 
sailing with J-15 and helicopters and has been operating these 
since 26 Nov 12. However, Liaoning should not be considered 
operational in its current state as it is likely that presently a 
limited number of senior aviators are landing on its deck and 
the crew is still in process of carrying out shake-down drills 
to streamline operating procedures and gain operational 
experience. It will take PLA Navy at least a few years to 
populate its carrier fighter squadrons, integrate carrier escorts 
and streamline operating procedures. The US Secretary of 
State’s Annual Report to Congress on ‘Military and Security 
Developments involving the People’s Republic of China 2013’ 
mentions that Liaoning is likely to embark an operational wing 
by 2015 or later. 
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Likely Deployment Philosophy 


Peace Time. It is likely that PLA Navy will initially deploy 
Liaoning in its near-seas to fine tune operating procedures, 
gain confidence in the ship’s machinery and equipment as well 
as resolve maintenance issues. After it has gained adequate 
experience in safely operating a carrier PLA Navy would deploy 
Liaoning in IOR for benign missions like SLOC protection, 
Human Assistance and Disaster Relief (HADR) operations 
and good-will visits to friendly countries. These missions could 
be undertaken for political signalling even if Liaoning is not 
fully role-worthy as the CBG would not face any credible threat 
from its potential adversaries and its combat potential would 
not be tested. 


Hostilities. Presently, IN enjoys a qualitative edge over PLA 
Navy in the IOR. PLA Navy’s vulnerabilities of extended 
logistics chain, non-availability of suitable platforms for 
developing MDA and weak ASW capability render it susceptible 
to interdiction in the eventuality of Sino-India hostilities. 


Presently, China’s relations with Japan are strained and it 
is involved in disputes over islands in the South China Sea. 
China’s recent declaration of Air Defence Identification Zone 
and its breach by its maritime neighbours are a manifestation 
of simmering tensions in the region. Hence, the deployment of 
Chinese CBG in the IOR would have to be made whilst keeping 
in mind the requirement to maintain minimum credible force 
levels in China’s near seas. 


Prognosis. The Chinese CBG’s vulnerabilities and the 
requirement to maintain credible force levels in its near seas 
preclude the possibility of Liaoning’s deployment in IOR 
during hostilities in the near future. PLA Navy is likely to 
deploy its carrier in IOR only after it has acquired additional 
carriers as well as addressed its sustenance, MDA and ASW 
vulnerabilities. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDIA 


India has been bestowed a tremendous advantage by geography 
as it enables theatre dominance. Any nations’ task force 
operating in the Indian Ocean will have to contend with the 
Indian Navy’s might as well as the extended reach of Indian 
Air Force.’ This vulnerability of China’s economic interests to 
interdiction by IN necessitates PLA Navy’s presence in IOR 
and an aircraft carrier is the only platform that can provide its 
merchant men as well as Fleet with air power support in the 
absence of bases in IOR. Hence, it is inevitable that the Chinese 
CBG will operate in the IOR. 


Short Term. The peace time deployment of Liaoning with its 
escorts in the IOR is likely to materialise in the near future as it 
would provide PLA Navy with the opportunity to gain carrier 
operating experience in its likely combat deployment area. 


Presently, the Chinese CBG is not a credible threat to IN in 
the IOR and it is unlikely that it will be deployed in the Indian 
Ocean in hostilities till PLA Navy has acquired additional 
carriers as well as addressed its sustenance, ASW and MDA 
vulnerabilities. 


Long Term. China is engaging IOR littorals to gain a foothold 
in these countries to facilitate PLA Navy’s sustenance in Indian 
Ocean. In addition, it is harnessing its technological might to 
explore various solutions to overcome its limited ASW and 
MDA development capability. It is therefore a matter of time 
before PLA Navy overcomes these vulnerabilities and the threat 
from a Chinese CBG will manifest itself in IOR. The presence 
of a Chinese CBG will mandate allocation of resources by 
Indian Navy and Air Force to address the threat-in-being and 
complicate the force allocation matrix for the Indian defence 
planners. 


Recommended Indian Response 


The acquisition of additional carriers, overcoming of sustenance, 
ASW and MDA vulnerabilities by China will take time. Hence, 
IN should judiciously utilise the available time to prepare for 
an encounter with PLA Navy’s CBG in the eventuality of 
hostilities with China. A few measures to counter the Chinese 
CBG are enumerated in the succeeding paragraphs. 


e Capability Building. Presently, IN enjoys a qualitative 
edge over PLA Navy’s CBG in the IOR. IN is in the process 
of methodically and significantly enhancing its capabilities. 
There is a need to maintain this focussed capability 
building plan and ensure that platforms are inducted in a 
time bound manner as this is the best message of deterrence 
to our potential adversaries and the best insurance against 
their inimical plans. 


e Andaman and Nicobar Command (ANC). PLA Navy’s 
ships proceeding to/returning from IOR would have to 
transit through choke points at Malacca/Sunda/Lombok/ 
Wetar Straits. Andaman and Nicobar Islands are situated 
in close proximity to these choke points. There is a need to 
strengthen Andaman and Nicobar Command by deploying 
more Fleet assets, submarines, MR and maritime strike 
aircraft at these Islands. This will enable IN to interdict 
Chinese CBG/Fleet prior to their entering our AOI. 


e Maritime Engagement. India has effectively utilised 
maritime diplomacy in the past to counter the growing 
footprint of Chinese in IOR. There is a need to continue 
with initiatives like providing military hardware and 
training to personnel from our and China’s immediate 
maritime neighbours as well as conducting exchanges like 
Indian Ocean Naval Symposium and MILAN to enhance 
our engagement of IOR littorals. In addition, undertaking 
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of visits/joint exercises by IN with nations in China’s 
immediate maritime neighbourhood have signalled our 
capability and reach to China. There is a need to continue 
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next generation of naval aviators. However, it is unlikely that 
with Liaoning with its limited capabilities will be deployed in 
the IOR in the eventuality of Sino-India hostilities. 


with this maritime engagement. The safeguarding of China’s economic interests necessitate 


PLA Navy’s presence in IOR and an aircraft carrier is the only 
platform that can provide its Fleet with air power support in 
the absence of bases in IOR. It is therefore inevitable that as and 
when China acquires more carriers and addresses its sustenance, 
MDA and ASW vulnerabilities a Chinese CBG will operate in 
IOR. The presence of a Chinese CBG, even with its limited 
capabilities will mandate allocation of resources by Indian Navy 
and Air Force to address the threat-in-being. It will complicate 
the force allocation matrix for the Indian defence planners. 
Hence, IN needs to prepare for countering the inevitable long 
term threat from the Chinese CBG in IOR. 


Conclusion 


China has followed a policy of commissioning one/two ships 
of a class and thereafter extensively operating these platforms 
prior to undertaking serial production of these ships. It is 
therefore possible that Liaoning is intended as a stepping-stone 
in a plan to fine tune its carrier construction/development 
programme. China can afford to be patient and methodical in 
mastering carrier operations as it does not face any imminent 
threat to its core national interests. It is therefore likely that 
Liaoning will undertake near sea missions in the near/medium 
term to gain operational experience as well as train the core of 
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AMBIGUITIES IN CHINESE NUCLEAR DOCTRINE: 


IMPLICATIONS FOR INDIA 


The atom bomb is a paper tiger which the US reactionaries use to scare people. It looks terrible, but in fact it isn’t. Of 
course, the atom bomb is a weapon of mass slaughter, but the outcome of a war is decided by the people, not by one or 


two new types of weapon. 


Background 


ver the past few years there has been increased interest 
() in all matters pertaining to the Chinese particularly 

their military. This has coincided with the rise of China 
in the past few decades as part of “The Four Modernizations’ 
goals. China is increasingly seen as asserting itself in the regional 
arena and is well on its way to becoming a formidable global 
power. The size of its economy has quadrupled since late 1970s 
and is already the second largest in the world. While during the 


cold war, the Soviet Union rivaled the United States asa military 
competitor only, China is emerging as both a military and an 
economic rival -- heralding a profound shift in the distribution 
of global power. 


Though it has been emphasizing on its “peaceful rise’, a 
considerable strength it derives for doing so is from its military 
which has enhanced its qualitative edge thanks due to increased 
military spending and resultantly has gone on from a large and 
poorly equipped force to a leaner, modern and more credible 
one. Current PLA modernisation efforts including changes in 
the doctrine to include offensive warfare beyond the border of 
the country reflect the intentions of the leadership to go beyond 
the traditional sovereignty and continental limits and in to high 
seas and strategic spectrums and pose challenges to the security 
of other countries.! 


Mao Zedong 


China has devoted considerable towards 
modernization of its Peoples Liberation Army Second Artillery 
Force (PLASAF) which controls all land based nuclear weapons. 
It is now considered to be a modern force with considerable 


resources 


capabilities particularly in conventional missiles. For many 
years after China first tested nuclear weapons its actual nuclear 
doctrine was unclear. As Alastair Johnston states: “For about 
30 years after China exploded its first nuclear weapon there 
was no coherent, publicly articulated nuclear doctrine.” India 
as a neighbour and fellow nuclear power is greatly concerned 
with any developments on nuclear issues particularly in light 
of the fact that both countries are rising global powers. India’s 
own nuclear doctrine has been quite unequivocally stated since 
1999 and is the only country amongst the nuclear powers with 
a detailed written doctrine in the public domain. India’s case is 
further compounded by another nuclear armed and inimical 
neighbour i.e. Pakistan which has benefited from technological 
and material aid in its development of nuclear weapons from 


China.” 
The Article has been necessitated due to the following reasons:- 


Development of conventional missile capability of China. 
Since its establishment in the early 1990s, the SAF’s conventional 
missile force has become the cornerstone of China’s approach 
to deterrence and coercive diplomacy and as a centerpiece of 
China’s accelerating military modernization program. China’s 
conventional missile force has grown in size and sophistication 
to a point where the conventional weapons is about seven 
times as large as the PLASAF’s relatively small nuclear-capable 
weapons arsenal. This could fuel dangerous escalation and 
destabilize the region. 


Call for changes in Chinese Nuclear Doctrine. In a country 
like China, where symbolism is greatly valued, events in the 
recent past have created a stir amongst strategic community 
particularly in the West. Statements by Chinese strategic 
analysts have fuelled the debate that China is moving towards 
a nuclear war fighting capability instead of just a deterrent one. 


Omission of mention of NFU (No First Use) in Chinese 
White Paper on National Defence. In April this year, the latest 
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edition of the Chinese white paper on defence, published since 
1998, omits a key ingredient of all previous such papers ie. the 
Chinese stance on NFU of nuclear weapons. NFU has been 
one of the cornerstones of Chinese policy since it first tested a 
nuclear weapon in 1964 and was explicitly and unconditionally 
included in each of China’s defence white papers since 1998 and 
its omission came as a surprise. 


Sources of data. Understanding of security issues concerning 
China is severely constrained by a few factors primary among 
them being knowledge of the language as also the veil of 
secrecy shrouding such matters particularly those concerning 
its nuclear forces. Most work on strategic issues pertaining to 
China is being done by Western analysts who have their own 
historical biases. In the recent past a few Chinese publications 
have assisted in discerning strategic thought process. The 
Chinese literature can be broadly divided into openly published 
(gongkai), internal distribution (zeibu),and military internal 
distribution (junnei). Among the most important of these 
sources are three recently published Chinese volumes: an 
internal military circulation volume The Science of Campaigns 
(Zhanyixue), and two versions of an open one i.e. The Science of 
Strategy (Zhantltiexue) (1999, 2001). Another document is the 
Second Artillery Campaign Theory (Dier paobing zhanyixue), 
a junnei publication issued in the mid-1980s. 


The other major issue is the authoritativeness of available 
Chinese publications. Among the questions confronting analysts 
are: should the views expressed in openly published sources 
be assessed differently from those advanced in neibu or junnei 
materials? Is it possible to discern whether the arguments 
set forth in a particular volume reflect military and civilian 
thinking on these topics or are simply the personal views of 
the author? How much can be inferred from available sources 
about high-level debates on these issues? How closely related are 
these debates to actual operational planning? These questions 
raise serious methodological challenges for analyzing available 
Chinese writings on nuclear doctrine.’ 


Development of Chinese Nuclear Doctrine 


Since the founding of the People’s Republic in 1949, China's 
senior political and military leaders have emphasized that 
nuclear weapons are principally useful for two reasons: 
deterring a nuclear attack and countering nuclear coercion. To 
be sure, the atomic bomb was seen as imparting other benefits, 
notably, demonstrating China's status as a major power in the 
international community and serving as a source of national 
pride for the Chinese people. Senior Chinese leaders never 
viewed nuclear weapons as a means for fighting or winning wars. 
Finally, what is striking about China’s attitudes toward nuclear 
weapons described below is that these leadership views have 
remained relatively constant from Mao Zedong in the 1950s 
to Hu Jintao today. Post The Cultural Revolution (1966-76), 
there was a pause for almost two decades wherein modernization 
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efforts were slow. China’s development of nuclear weapons 
presents two key puzzles worthy of explanation. First, for 
decades China was apparently content with a small nuclear force 
that was vulnerable to a first strike and whose survivability was 
highly questionable. Second, despite its nuclear vulnerability, 
China failed to develop a declaratory strategy or operational 
doctrine to compensate for its quantitative weakness relative to 
adversaries with larger, more capable arsenals. 


It was only in the early 1980s that the Second Artillery 
published its first operations regulations and began to research 
“nuclear strategy theory”. By the mid-1980s, the Second 
Artillery published, for the first time, a seminal document, 
Diver Paobing Zhanyixue (The Science of Second Artillery 
Campaigns), which became “the Second Artillery’s campaign 
study guide and underwent testing through campaign exercises 
and was published and issued to the troops. 


A Chinese View 


e Major Components of Nuclear Policy. Very limited 
literature from the Chinese is available on the subject, 
though this has increased over the past few years. Of all the 
nuclear states, the nuclear policy of China has so far been 
the most consistent from the day China first exploded an 
atomic bomb. She re-iterates five major components of this 
policy:- 


e No First Use. 


© Security Assurance to Non Nuclear Weapons States and 
Nuclear Free Zones. 


e Limited Development of Second Strike, Retaliatory 
Capability. 


e China is opposed to the policy of extended nuclear 
deterrence, or the policy of providing “nuclear umbrellas” 
by nuclear weapon states to their allies. 


© Complete prohibition of nuclear weapons and Nuclear 
Disarmament. 


e Concepts of Nuclear Deterrence 


e Strategic Rather than Operational and Tactical 
Deterrence. 


© Retaliatory—Rather than Denial—Deterrence. 
e Central Rather than Extended Deterrence. 

e General Rather than Immediate Deterrence. 

e Defensive Rather than Offensive Deterrence. 


e Minimum Rather than Limited or Maximum 
Deterrence. 


Factors Shaping China’s Nuclear Thinking after the Cold 
War: The Changing Nuclear Environment. 


e ‘Taiwan. 


e US Development and Deployment of BMD System. 


MODERNISATION OF SECOND ARTILLERY CORPS 


The PLASAF is a core force for China's strategic deterrence. It is 
mainly composed of nuclear and conventional missile forces and 
operational support units. Following the principle of building 
a lean and effective force, the PLASAF is striving to push 
forward its informationization transform, relying on scientific 
and technological progress to boost innovations in weaponry 
and equipment, modernizing current equipment selectively by 
applying mature technology, enhancing the safety, reliability 
and effectiveness of its missiles, improving its force structure of 
having both nuclear and conventional missiles, strengthening 
its rapid reaction, effective penetration, precision strike, damage 
infliction, protection and survivability capabilities. * With 
strength of over 100,000 men, it is structured as an independent 
branch of the PLA and is directly controlled by the CMC. 


Doctrinal Changes 


Development of Conventional Missiles. PLA thinking on the 
importance and relevance of conventional missiles has been an 
area of great change over the past decade. Since the founding 
of Second Artillery, and throughout the duration of the Cold 
War, However, according to Zhanyixue, after the Cold War, 
the utility and importance of nuclear missiles were seen to have 
decreased. At the same time, especially with the development 
of precision-guided munitions, the utility and_ strategic 
importance of conventional missiles has increased greatly. These 
now constitute a serious threat particularly to India because 
of increased lethality, precision and mobility. They also pose 
another greater danger i.e. positive identification. Their launch 


could be misconstrued as launch of a nuclear armed missile 


particularly so because the Chinese have the dangerous concept 
of basing these two types of missiles at the same place creating 
further ambiguity. 


Changes in NFU Policy.’ Within the framework of assured 
retaliation, an explicit assumption is that China can absorb a 
first strike. China’s no-first-use pledge has been the subject of 
some debate among Western strategists, who rightly question 
whether this is just rhetorical grandstanding or a real policy 
constraint.° In the last few years, however, a debate in PLA 
circles about whether to discard or place conditions on China’s 
commitment to no first use has raised further questions about 
China’s commitment to this policy. Whether intended or not, 
the existence of such a debate generates increased ambiguity 
about the conditions under which China might use nuclear 
weapons, thereby strengthening China's deterrent. An important 
issue for international analysts to explore is what constitutes 
first use for China.’ It remains unclear whether China would 
need to be attacked with a nuclear weapon to retaliate in kind. 
China’s debate about the continued viability of its no-first-use 
pledge was prompted by concerns that an adversary could use 
high-powered and very accurate conventional missile strikes to 
degrade China’s nuclear arsenal without crossing the nuclear 


threshold.® 


Move to Limited Deterrence. Consequently, the Chinese 
development or acquisition of newer strategic capabilities is 
driven s much by the new threats (such as BMD), as by the 
logical progression of its economic prowess and techno scientific 
expertise. Some western sinologists describe this as graduation 
from minimum to limited nuclear deterrence. The essential 
difference being that while minimum only required china to 
maintain a credible second strike capability based on survivable 
nuclear forces, limited deterrence entails the possession of more 
sophisticated nuclear forces capable of controlling escalation 
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during a conflict and bringing intra war deterrence.’ This 
envisages flexible nuclear responses, including counter-force 
targeting, instead of basing deterrence only on counter value 
punitive strikes. 


Weapons Modernisation 


China has a nuclear weapons modernization program under 
way that involves upgrading its nuclear-capable land, sea, and 
air based delivery vehicles. The size of the nuclear arsenal is 
increasing, though at a slow rate. 


Advances in Technology. In view of its stated NFU policy, 
China has remained focused on developing a secure second- 
strike capability by improving the reliability, survivability, and 
penetrability of its nuclear arsenal. The key features of the 
modernisation in SAF are:- 


Anti-Satellite Weapons. Chinas Anti-Satellite (ASAT) 
Program has been under development since 1964. It has been 
one of the focus areas of Chinese modernization as it sees the 
US satellites being a major force multiplier for its military. 
Since its inception; the ASAT program has made progress on 
the development of three ASAT capable Systems: Direct Fire, 
Directed Energy, and Micro-Satellites. Tests of these systems 
have either been directly acknowledged by the PRC, or reported 
on as ASAT capable. 


Improving Accuracy. The initial Chinese missiles suffered 
from a lack of accuracy and this is a major issue considering the 
limited arsenal ofits missiles. It has thus focused on this aspect by 
improving the guidance systems of these missiles by adding new 
guidance computers, ring laser gyros, and Global Positioning 
System (GPS) receivers. This will be further strengthened by 
the indigenous Chinese satellite positioning system, the Beidou 
Navigation Satellite System. 


Warhead design. In response to missile defense programs in 
the United States and other countries, the Second Artillery 
is researching and developing a variety of technologies to 
defeat such systems, including Maneuvering Reentry Vehicles 
(MaRVs) and Multiple Independently targeted Reentry Vehicles 
(MIRVs).These could potentially overwhelm a BMD system 
besides improving the first strike potential. 


Liquid fuelled to solid fuelled. Liquid fuelled missiles take 
much more time for preparation for launch and thus for a 
nation with an NFU policy would be a liability. Thus China is 
converting most of its missiles to solid fuelled ones to improve 
reaction time. 


Improve Mobility. Most initial Chinese missiles were silo based 
and thus had zero mobility and prone to being taken out in pre- 
emptive strikes by an adversary particularly the superpowers. 
This has forced China to changeover to road and rail mobile 
launchers as well as multiple missiles from the same launcher. 
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INDIAN NUCLEAR DOCTRINE 


Our nuclear weapons are meant purely as a deterrent against 
nuclear adventure by an adversary. 
Atal Bihari Vajpayee'° 


India carried out its second series of nuclear tests in May 1998. A 
little over a year after the nuclear test in August 1999, India came 
out with its draft nuclear doctrine in August 1999.'' Two things 
stood out clearly. Firstly that India became the only nuclear 
weapon state in the world to have a written nuclear doctrine in 
the open domain and it continues to be the only country even to 
this day. The second was that the early release of such a doctrine 
had a twofold purpose one to allay fears of the other nations 
that India had thought over what it wanted to achieve out of 
the tests and nuclear weapons and two that it was probably in 
response to sanctions imposed by many nations against India. 
The national and the international community were taken by 
surprise not only by the uncharacteristic speed with which the 
task was undertaken, but also with the unexpected transparency 
that the then Indian government offered on a subject that in 
most countries is normally kept out of public preview.” 


Pillars of Indian Doctrine 


Use of nuclear weapons for Deterrence. Indian war doctrine is 
firmly rooted in the belief that nuclear weapons are political 
instruments for deterrence and not a military tool for war 
fighting."® India believes in use of nuclear weapons only in 
response to use of the same by enemy. 


Credible Minimum Deterrence. This flowed from the above 
i.e. since nuclear weapons are not meant for war fighting; they 
need not match the numbers fielded by the adversary. India 
has refused to quantify the number of weapons required for 
achieving deterrence. 


No First Use (NFU) and non use against Non Nuclear 
Weapon States (NNWS). India decided on NFU because of 
two crucial reasons. Firstly since India did not believe in nuclear 
war fighting, it was quite obvious to take a defensive line and 
leave the moral, political and international ramifications of first 
use to the adversary. Secondly it allowed a more relaxed posture 
on nuclear preparedness as it did not require forces to be Launch 


On Warning (LOW )/ Launch Under Attack (LUA) ready. 


Massive Retaliation. Since India’s nuclear arsenal is only 
meant for deterrence and it follows the NFU policy, In such 
circumstances, the doctrine prescribes massive retaliation to 
inflict unacceptable damage. 


Control of Nuclear Weapons In Civilian Hands. As per the 
Indian nuclear doctrine, there is strict civilian control over 
any decision to use nuclear weapon in conflict, as also over the 
custody of the nuclear warheads in peacetime. The ultimate 
decision is the responsibility of the Prime Minister, who is the 
head of the National Command Authority (NCA). 


NS 


Desire for a Nuclear Weapons Free World. Unlike any other 
nuclear doctrine, India’s nuclear doctrine clearly expresses in 
its opening and closing paragraphs, the desire for a nuclear 
weapons free world (NWFW ). This articulation stems from the 
premise that India’s nuclear security is best ensured in a world 
where none is in possession of nuclear weapons. 


The draft doctrine of the NSAB provided the essential starting 
point for the formulation of a coherent nuclear strategy. 
Subsequently, in January 2003, the government issued a 
statement which further amplified the doctrine and operational 
arrangements governing India’s nuclear assets. It largely retained 
most of the basic precepts of the draft nuclear doctrine, except 
for making a few changes.'* It widened the ambit of the use 
of India’s nuclear weapons against other weapons of mass 
destruction such as chemical or biological weapons. It spelt out 
use of nuclear weapons also if India’s armed forces are attacked by 
nuclear weapons anywhere. It gave details of Nuclear Command 
and Control Structure. 


Analysis 


Though the Chinese have shown remarkable consistency in 
their nuclear policy, it is unclear whether this will continue. Its 
nuclear doctrine could reflect an increasingly belligerent foreign 
policy and growing economic prowess and numerous examples 
in the recent past lend credence to this. Beijing could claim 
military pre-emption as a strategically defensive act and as they 
fine-tune their technology, making them more confident, the 
political class may apportion nuclear weapons by choosing to 
use them or threaten to use them. 


While there is considerable dissection of various Chinese 
nuclear policies particularly by the West as also criticism of their 
opacity in matters nuclear, we have to see that nuclear issues are 
a closely guarded secret of all nations having these weapons or 
desiring to produce them. Surprisingly there is considerable 
consonance with Indian Policies:- 


e Development of weapons and doctrine independent of 
other nuclear weapon states. 


e Only two nuclear capable nations with their doctrine 
declared in public domain. Despite of what the western 
analysts might say none of them have their doctrines in 
public domain. 


e Both countries conceive of their nuclear weapons as a 
political tool of deterrence rather than an instrument of 
war fighting. Both also claim their primary use to guard 
themselves against nuclear blackmail or coercion. 


e Owing to the above conceptualization, neither places 
undue emphasis on achieving superiority, or even parity 
in the number of nuclear weapons with nuclear powers 
superior to them. 


e India uses the same logic to impose deterrence as China 
does. Both maintain that deterrence has less to do with size 
of the arsenal and more with the ability to cause damage 
that the adversary finds unacceptable. 


Therefore, both are engaged in building a credible nuclear 
deterrence based on enhanced mobility, reliability and 
survivability of their nuclear assets. 


Both have a declared position that they would not resort to 
the first use of nuclear weapons. They seek an assured second- 
strike capability (in the event of having to absorb the first use) in 
order to further reduce the possibility of deterrence breakdown 
between the two nations.’ 


Should we believe the Chinese? There is immense distrust of the 
Chinese in Indian civil society as also the military. This follows 
from two major factors. Firstly the deep impact that 1962 border 
skirmish has left and secondly the open support to Pakistan. It is 
thus unlikely that India will take anything that the Chinese say 
on nuclear issues at face value. 


Flexing of muscles. In the recent past, there have been a 
number of instances of China asserting itself in an overtly 
aggressive manner; this has been increasingly seen in line with 
its increased economic clout since mid 90s. From aggressive 
posturing at sea to territorial violation incidents India or with 
development of offensive military capabilities like cyber warfare, 
anti satellite warfare and aircraft carriers. China is attempting 
to change the status quo by force in the skies and seas of the 
East China Sea and South China Sea and other areas, based on 
its own assertions, which are incompatible with the established 
international order.!° 


Threatened by India’s Rise. Thucydides, the Athenian historian 
in his tome on the Peloponnesian War famously wrote, “What 
made war inevitable was the growth of Athenian power and the 
fear which this caused in Sparta.” Is the increased belligerence by 
China a result of their anxiety about India’s rise and could this 
be the factor which might evolve into animosity and aggression? 
It is emerging clearly in all studies that in 21" century India and 
China will be the two major powers. This could thus be the 
reason why China will try and assert itself militarily and prevent 
India form emerging as a competitor to its own position. 


Trust Building. China signed a non targeting pact with 
relation to nuclear weapons and no-first-use (NFU) agreement 
with USSR in 1994. In June 1998 China and the US agreed 
not to target nuclear weapons at each other. The agreement was 
called a “non-targeting” accord. For many years, Beijing insisted 
that such an agreement include a mutual NFU pledge which 
the United States rejected. China has refused to enter into 
any negotiations with India stating that India is a non-nuclear 
weapon state. This denial builds up into distrust and is a de- 
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stabilizing factor particularly concerning nuclear weapons. 


Use of Nuclear weapons on own territory (claimed). There 
has been some discussion on the fact that China considers 
use of nuclear weapons on its own soil as legitimate. This has 
implications for India as Arunachal Pradesh is considered as 
part of Southern Tibet and hence claimed Chinese territory and 
a place where such weapons could be used in case of hostilities. 


Threat of Conventional Missiles. China pursuesa differentiated 
strategy as regards to its nuclear weapons, one that seeks a 
limited deterrence in its nuclear force posture and an offensively 
configured, preemptive counter force war fighting posture for 
its conventional missile forces. This is particularly worrisome 
for India because of the unique Chinese practice of housing 
conventional and nuclear missile forces together. This could lead 
to accidental launch of nuclear missiles from their bases when 
they are targeted for their conventional missiles by adversary. It 
also causes uncertainty in the mind of the adversary who might 
consider launch of a conventional missile as a nuclear one and 
launch its own nuclear missiles as a counter strike option. Both 
these scenarios are inherently destabilizing. 


Omission of NFU from White Paper. According to Chinese, 
the 2012 white paper uses a thematic model (zhuanti xing) and 
not a comprehensive one. In the past, the comprehensively- 
oriented white papers all had the same title, such China’s 
National Defence in 2010. The title of the 2012 edition, 
however, reflects thematic focus: Diversified 
Employment of China Armed Forces. By discussing in more 
detail the structure and missions of China’s armed forces, the 
2012 white paper dropped a chapter found in all previous ones 
entitled “National Defence Policy.” In the past editions, this 
chapter contained the references to China’s no first-use policy 
(as well as many other defense policies). 


the new 


Recommendations 


When a state occupies a commanding position in the 
international system, neither it nor weaker states have an 
incentive to change the existing order. But when the power 
of a challenger state grows and the power of the leading state 
weakens, a strategic rivalry ensues, and conflict -- perhaps 
leading to war - becomes likely. As China gets more powerful 
and the United States’ position erodes, two things are likely to 
happen: China will try to use its growing influence to reshape 
the rules and institutions of the international system to better 
serve its interests, and other states in the system -- especially the 
declining hegemon - will start to see China as a growing security 
threat. The result of these developments is likely to be tension, 
distrust, and conflict, the typical features of a power transition. 
In this view, the drama of China’s rise will feature an increasingly 
powerful China and a declining United States locked in an epic 
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battle over the rules and leadership of the international system. 


Doctrinal Changes. Most literature and articles have focused 
on Chinese capabilities, while little is known of doctrines 
governing their use. The capability and doctrine are closely inter 
twined and need to be studied together for deriving the right 
conclusions. Nations and their leaderships change with the efflux 
of time. And circumstances require their national doctrines to 
be revisited, reviewed and recast if deemed necessary. 


Placing India’s nuclear doctrine in the public domain exposes it 
to unnecessary scrutiny and may allow its potential adversaries 
to fine tune their own strategies better. It would be better to have 
a well documented nuclear doctrine but only selectively released 
in the public domain. It would also prevent requirement of 
amplifications by policy makers. The ambiguity will enhance 
deterrence. 


Signaling. The nuclear strategy of a nation depends on three 
pillars i. capability, resolve to use that capability and 
communication of both. While this is happening to a limited 
extent against Pakistan, the Indian leadership needs to convey 
the same to China also to ensure deterrence. 


Development of Capabilities. India needs to concentrate 
on development of certain critical capabilities to improve 
deterrence value of its strategic forces. 


e Conventional Missiles. 
e MIRV and MaRV. 
© Anti Satellite Weapons. 


e Improvements in accuracy. 
e Ballistic Missile Defence. 


e Enhanced ranges, accuracy and more platforms for its Cruise 
missiles. 


India should work towards China, recognizing it as a Nuclear 
Weapon State. Subsequently work with China towards nuclear 
confidence building measures including mutual non-targeting, 
exchange of nuclear sites and ultimately reduction of nuclear 
weapon stockpiles. 


Conclusion 


“China's stance toward other countries and military moves, 
coupled with a lack of transparency regarding its military and 
national security policies, represent a concern to Japan and the 
wider international community and require close watch.” 


An economically secure, politically more confident and 
militarily superior China could emerge as a satisfied power that 
may negotiate the border dispute with India. On the other hand, 
the same attributes might make China more belligerent and 
willing to engage in a conflict to settle the disputes militarily. 
The latter possibility propels India to engage in conventional 
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and strategic modernization, quite similar to that of China. For — how deterrence would function in future, though it might be 
the time being, the two share a relatively stable relationship. said that as long as rationality prevails in a cost-benefit analysis 
However, there can be no guarantee in proving or disproving _ of nuclear use, one could presume deterrence stability. 
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SUN TZU - THE MILITARY ANALYST 


AND STRATEGIST 


around 500 BC; he like Confucius, his contemporary, 

was a great thinker. The Art of War is a thoughtful, 
comprehensive and an imaginative treatise on military 
principles. Even today, in the world of limited wars and nuclear 
environments, the book has a reputation without parallel. The 
works of Sun Tzu were introduced to the Western world by a 
Jesuit Missionary in Peking (now Beijing), Father JJM Amiot, 
through his translation of the Art of War, as Art Militaire des 
Chinois in 1772. It is believed that Napoleon Bonaparte too had 
read this translation and applied some of Sun Tzu’s principles of 
War to his famous battles of Marengo, Austerlitz and Borodino, 
besides his two astounding Italian Campaigns and an incredible 
foray into Egypt. 


. ¥ Tzu wrote his most fascinating book, TheArt of War 


Sun Tzu’s The Art of War began to draw attention of the 
Russians in 1860, the British in 1905-1910 and the Germans 
in 1910. The English version began with Captain EF Calthrop’s 
translation, which was subsequently improved upon by Lionel 
Giles and further brought up to more comprehensive form by 
SB Griffith. Sun Tzu, in Contemporary Light, assimilates all 
view points and explores its relevance to modern warfare. 


Like all military analysts, for instance, Kautilya (220 BC), 
Jomini (1779-1869 AD) and Clausewitz (1780-1831 AD), 
Sun Tzu realised that war, a matter of vital importance to the 
state demanded study and analysis of the subject. 


Mao Tse-Tung, an avid student of Sun Tzu, for example, placed 
reliance on ‘destruction and annihilation’ rather than on 
‘subjugation’ of the enemy. But Hitler applied it to the latter 
when he began his historic dream of Europe through annexation 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia and later Poland. 


The influence of The Art of War has been fairly pronounced 
on the Chinese military thinkers of even earlier times. But the 
Japanese, more inquisitive about their huge neighbour, began to 
study Sun Tzu from AD 200 and decidedly from AD 760, when 
The Art of War was formally accepted as a book of military art 
and science. That interest continued to grow leading to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931-32 and their enlarged 
operations from 1937. 


Sun Tzu had said: “Az army may be likened to water, water, 
leaves dry the high places and seeks the hollow; an army turns 
from strength and attacks emptiness...” The British theorists, 
JFC Fuller and BH Liddel Hart extend credit to Sun Tzu for 
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inspiring them to hypothesise their much popularised “Theory of 
Expanding Torrents: 


The Art of War, like Clausewitz’s On War, is one of the great 
books. The influence of these two books of the great masters 
on the art and science of war in the East China, and in Europe 
respectively, could be compared with the influence of Darwin’ 
Origin of Species or Karl Marx’ Das Capital on the world. Sun 
Tzu’s Art of War has undoubtedly been the source of the strategic 
theories and tactical doctrines of the Chinese armies. Writing 
on Sun Tzu, Liddel Hart had concluded that, The Art of War 
is “the concentrated essence of wisdom...Sun Tzu has clearest 
vision, more profound insight and eternal freshness.” 


There has been an academic controversy over the historic fact 
if there ever existed around 500 BC a person named Sun Tzu, 
or were it the warring lords of the latter periods that produced 
the book against a pseudonym and gave it a colouration and 
calendar of antiquity. Such sceptics as we saw in case of Kautilya 
and even we hear about William Shakespeare have made their 
points. But in Sun Tzu’s defence, the Western historians like SB 
Griffith and Lionel Gilles, have on critical analyses concluded 
that at worst it may have been a case of ‘authorship not settled’, 
but whoever has written the book (if not Sun Tzu) has been 
a singularly imaginative individual with considerable tactical 
experience of war and its strategic implications. There is no 
justification in raising finger on Sun Tzu’s antecedents. 


Sun Tzu’s Theory of War (strategy and tactics) is based on what 
is currently accepted as the ‘appreciation of the situation’ In 
this, he includes discussion and drawing of inferences from 
enemy’s likely plans; his external support (and how to disrupt 
them), subduing the enemy’s forces, surprise and deception, 
psychological war (both propaganda and the psychology 
of battle for the minds and hearts), offensive and defensive 
operations including the principles of manoeuvre, and operation 
of fifth columnists, spies, et al. 


What was the Military Organisation like when Sun Tzu Lived? It 
would appear from the study of the book The Art of War that 
Sun Tzu lived in a time when the armies consisted of tactically 
organised units and formations. They were well trained capable 
of independent and co-ordinated manoeuvre and were well 
led. Horses were used for chariots or to carry messengers in the 
battlefield. The command and control were through subordinate 
commanders and communications through bells, drums, flags 
and banners. 
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The armies of ancient China were feudal which had chariots, 
horses (but not cavalry as an arm) and other beasts of burden. 
The Chariots were drawn by horses (reminiscent of Arjuna’s 
chariot of the Mahabharata times) and were the common 
vehicles for providing battlefield mobility. 


War in Sun Tzu’s Age. The wars in the Sixth Century BC were 
what may euphemistically be called the Dharma-Yuddha in 
that, they were fought according to the accepted norms and 
principles. The battles were fought during autumn and spring, 
the campaigning seasons and no deceit or deception was 
allowed. 


The planning for operations was deliberate, deception 
was introduced as an essential stratagem of war, and the 
Machiavellian principles of ‘ends justify the means’ became an 
accepted fact. “All warfare.’ so would Sun Tzu record, “is based 
on deception.” Allies were cultivated and used as an essential 
part of diplomacy. 


Important innovations of Sun Tzu’s time, took place in 
organisational aspects and tactical concepts. Not only noblemen 
were commissioned as officers but men with outstanding ability 
and merit also found their way up. The tactics were based on 
both the mobile and static operations. 


All this indicates that warfare during Sun Tzu’s time must have 
reached a mature form, a form which, indeed, was not, except 
for the employment of cavalry, to be significantly altered for 
many hundreds of years. The administration and morale were 
equally important. It was a professional Army, in true sense. 


What were Sun Tzu’s Expositions? Sun Tzu discussed and 
analysed the important aspects of estimates, offensive strategy, 
strength and weakness, ‘terrain, disposition, energy, ‘surprise 
and deception, attack by fire and employment of secret agents: 


e Estimates. Approximates an appreciation of a situation 
and includes: moral influence, weather, terrain, command 
and doctrine. The moral influence includes the leaders and 
combat leadership, the morale, the esprit de corps. Sun Tzu 
believed that the moral strength and intellectual faculty of 
man were decisive in wat. 


e Weather. By this Sun Tzu meant the importance of weather 
in military operations. We have witnessed how important 
part weather plays in operations; its planning, launching 
and success. Weather was an important factor for selecting 
the D-Day of the Normandy landings in June 1944 and the 
Inchon landings in Korea by General MacArthur in 1950. 
Exploit the uncertainty of weather as a factor of surprise 
was the message. 


e Command. It signifies a general's qualities of wisdom, 
sincerity, courage and strictness. Sun Tzu saw in a general 
the need to have qualities of both brain and brawn, of stern 


discipline and compassion. The stress, of course, is on the 
moral qualities rather than those of physical. 


Doctrine. By doctrine Sun Tzu meant organisation, 
control, and assignment of ranks to officers, regulations of 
supply routes and logistics. To Sun Tzu’s concepts, doctrine 
included training, administration, surprise, deception and 
adopting suitable tactics suiting the area of operations. 


Principle of Offensive. To Sun Tzu, strategy aimed at 
subduing the enemy, through means and measures and 
destroying his will to fight. The non-offensive means 
suggested were, propaganda with a view to creating panic 
and demoralisation among the public and the military, but 
if the battle was inescapable, war then should be launched 
with speed: “Your aim must be to take all under—heaven 
intact. Thus your troops are not worn out and your gains 
will be complete.” But to ensure success, he also counsels an 
attacker thus: “when three times, surround the enemy. When 
five times the enemy's strength, attack him...alarm him to the 
front, surprise him to the rear, create an uproar in the East 
and Strike him in the West; if double his strength, divide 
him; if equally matched, engage him; if weaker numerically 
be capable of withdrawing but if the enemy is in a disarray, 
fight him, although he may be superior...” 


Strength and Weaknesses. These included the dispositions; 
the intelligence system; the strong and weak points in 
enemy’s organisation; defence echelon; ranks and file; 
tactics; security of own plans; move; deployment; counter 
espionage; change of tactics in battlefield; and the need to 
hit the enemy where he was weak. He exhorts to ‘modify 
tactics in accordance with the enemy situations. The 
need to change tactics and organisations continuously 
is highlighted by him when he uses flowery language to 
say, ‘even in nature—its weather cycles, days and nights 
and the waxing and waning of the moon do not follow a 
fixed pattern’ Success in war, so he was conveying depends 
on Coup doeil and on sensing the psychological moment 
in battle. When you are ignorant of the enemy but know 
yourself, your chances of winning or losing are equal. If 
ignorant, both of your enemy and yourself, you are certain 
in every battle to be in peril.” 


Terrain. Sun Tzu was not only a tactician and strategist 
but an expert terrain evaluator. He classified the terrain 
as ‘accessible, ‘entrapping, ‘indecisive, ‘constricted’, 
‘precipitous’ and “distant. He acknowledged the effect of 
terrain on military operations—its tactics, organisational 
and administrative problems. He also correlated the 
employment of troops to the type of ground. He summed it 
up: “Know the enemy, know yourself, the victory will never 
be endangered, know the ground know the weather, your 
victory will be total.” 
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Dispositions. Sun Tzu meant by disposition, what was 
understood in those days in military circles the deployment 
of the enemy vis-a-vis own and it took into account the time 
and space and the relative superiority to be achieved by own 
troops before launching an operation., The three elements 
forming part of the disposition were: Measurement of space 
(Synonymous to the Terrain Evaluation); Estimation of qualities 
(Comparative order of battles of the opposing forces, their fire 
power, logistics and communications); Calculations (May be 
equated with deductions from an appreciation of a situation 
and evaluation of superiority); and, Comparison and chances 
of victory (These may be compared with the course open to 
opposing sides, their strategy and tactics, their generalship, 
fighting qualities of troops, their morale and broad deductions 
for plans and contingencies.) 


e Energy. Sun Tzu meant by energy as ‘force’ ‘influence 
and authority. It conjures up important terminologies like 
potential, momentum (when the torrential water tosses 
boulders, it is because of its momentum) and timing (when 
the strike of hawk breaks the body of its prey, it is because of 
timing). He further qualified it: The momentum of skilled 
in war is overwhelming; his potentials, that of a fully drawn 
crossbow...his timings, in the release of the trigger...” Of 
combat success he said: “Order or disorder depends on 
organisation, courage or cowardice or circumstances and 
on strength or weakness of disposition. To him “Energy 
developed by good fighting men was the momentum of a 
round stone rolled down a mountain slope and though the 
force applied is minute, the results are enormous”. 


e Surprise and Deception. As averred, all warfare is based 
on deception. Few other writers have dealt so much on 
deception as has been done by Sun Tzu. He considers it 
as an essential element of strategy, tactics, manoeuvre, 
disposition, a source of weakness and strength and includes 
in it, the employment of agents and fifth columnists. 
Surprise and deception are often treated together as they 
invariably complete the stratagem. 


e The Chinese Communists adhered generally to the 
teaching of Sun Tzu. They used their mobility, surprise 
and deception to hit at the weaker segments of the enemy, 
leaving the stronger aside. They carried out deception and 
surprise on a larger scale in the Battle of Extermination 
1931-33 resulting in the destruction of almost three divisions 
of KMT in one single action. The Chinese have since adopted 
the ‘Rush and Surprise Attack Method’ ‘Sack Tactics, 
‘Mobile Attack’; which use Sun Tzu’s tactical concepts. 
They have, of course, evolved modern tactical concepts of 
warfare now. They repeated such techniques even in the 
1962 Sino-Indian conflict. 
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e Strategy of Indirect Approach. Sun Tzu said: “He who 
knows the art of direct and indirect approaches will be 
victorious”. Analysis of the battles of Changez Khan, 
Napoleon, the Moltke and Schlieffen Plans, some of the 
selected examples of the Manoeuvres of World War II, give 
credence to this strategy. 


e Psychological Factors. Sun Tzu referred to the human 
psychological factors when he said that the preliminary 
target of a battle is the mind of the commander of the 
opposing force. A reference of this term is also made 
when he said: “In military operation, to attack the mind is 
superior, to attack fortification, inferior”. Mao’s analysis was 
almost the same and he said: “Weapons are an important 
factor in war but not the decisive factor; it is people, not 
weapons that are decisive.” 


e Attack by Fire. The enemy concentrations were to be 
attacked by fire during Sun Tzu’s time as there were no 
explosives or the munitions. It appears that attack by fire 
Was common on an enemy who was attacking or investing 
the defenders fortifications. It is the degree of devastation 
that fire caused which mattered then and that matters 
now. Fredrick the Great, for example said, “Battles are won 
by superiority of fire.” To the Western world it was then 
considered as a decisive word marking a new era of combat. 


e Employment of Secret Agents. Sun Tzu appreciated the 
need to have a system of obtaining and confirming the 
strategic intelligence of a potential or proclaimed adversary. 
He speaks of the five types of secret agents who should be 
operating in enemy country: native, inside (enemy officials 
on own pay rolls), double agents, expandable (who may 
be dispensed with after information had been obtained) 
and living (active). Like Kautilya of India, he speaks of the 
type of people susceptible to spying. Some of them being: 
worthy men, who have been deprived of office; those who 
committed errors and were punished; sycophants who 
are greedy; those who spend long hours in lonely offices; 
those who are ambitious and opportunists; the two faced; 
deceitful; changeable and those who sit on fence. He 
recommended that one should create cleavages between 
the enemy sovereign and his ministers. Sun Tzu talked of 
winning an enemy agent, turning him into a double agent, 
living agents; according to Sun Tzu are those who return 
with information. 


No one, but Sun Tzu has been more elaborate on the subject 
of spies, their types and modus operandi, both as protectors 
of a state, intelligence collecting agency and as a powerful 
instrument of subduing an enemy through several stratagems in 
his own country. 
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Influence of Sun Tzu on Mao Tse-tung. Herein just to provide a 
peep into the subject, suffice to say that Mao’s military thoughts 
had been profoundly influenced by Sun Tzu’s writing—both 
strategic and tactical — into their practical application. Mao’s 
young mind was influenced by the book San Kuo (Romance of 
three Kingdoms, translated in English by Brewitt Taylor). There 
he got insight into the thoughts of Sun Tzu. Taking the lessons 
of Sun Tzu’s teachings, he built the morale and foundation of 
their strength and success in the long Extermination Wars and 


the Long March of the 1930-40’s. 


He exhorted all to learn the need to continuously modify plans 
in war. ‘Only Fools; according to Mao, ‘adopted static attitude”. 
Basing his learning on Sun Tzu, Mao expounded his theory 
of the guerrilla warfare and mobile warfare: When the enemy 
advances, we retreat. When the enemy halts, we harass. When 
the enemy seeks to avoid battle, we attack. When the enemy 
retreats, we pursue. Mao later reflected that the shifting of forces 
should be done secretly; adopt ingenious devices such as making 
noise in the east and attacking in the west... hit and run must be 
carefully employed to mislead, entice and confuse the enemy... 
acquire flexibility in dispersion and concentration. 


Mao almost paraphrases Sun Tzu when he says that “attack 
and defence are two varying states of an operation”. Mao adopted 
Sun Tzu’s thoughts on Surprise and Deception and concluded 
that these must be skilfully used to make enemy commit grave 
errors of judgments. Sun Tzu calls these stratagems ‘shape’ 
while Mao calls them ‘illusions. The classics Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata call these Maya (illusions or mirages), Mao used 
these not only against the KMT but also against the UN forces 
in Korea in 1950-53 with remarkable success. One of the lessons 
of the Korean Campaign was the candid confession by Mao of 
the need to change the tactics and he said: “The lesson which had 
been learnt at the cost of blood and which had been bequeathed to 
us ... We must put conclusion thus reached to the test of our own 
experiences and absorb what is useful, reject what is useless and 


add what is specifically our own”. Mao often said, “I owe more to 
Sun Tzu than Lenin.” 


Relevance of Sun Tzu’s Teaching. Know Yourself and Your 
Enemy, remains the most important. One is reminded of 
Shakespeare’s stanza: “To thine own self, be true.” Sun Tzu’s 
quoting Confucius from his Analects, “To know what you 
know and know what you don’t know is the characteristic of one 
who knows” and, his own famous saying, “Know your enemy 
and know yourself and you can fight a hundred battles without 
disaster” are words of wisdom par excellence! 


While Sun Tzu said that the best policy is to “attack enemy’s 
plans, disrupt his alliances, subdue the enemy’s army without 
fighting’, he meant a great preparation-military, economic, 
diplomatic, psychological, that a nation and its armed forces are 
required to make to wage successful wars. 


To Sun Tzu, the acme of statecraft lay in ‘subduing the 
enemy's force without fighting’; in actual combat, however, 
‘the aim (should be) to take all under heaven intact’. ‘Achieve 
overwhelming superiority against the enemy’ to defeat his 
forces in the battle with the final object of defeating enemy’s 
‘will to fight’ is the strategy he suggests. 


It leads us to evaluate and suggest the strategic option India 
should follow against its proclaimed and potential adversaries, 
one of whom is superior and holds agendas that are distinctly 
and obviously offensive. A Strategy of Dissuasion, is one 
option, if not full answer: Hold the enemy on the border with 
strong and flexible forces and strike and capture objectives in 
the enemy area that would hurt his Achilles Heel, the most. 
Combined with it, contain and hold enemy’s allies through 
limited offensive actions. Overall our national policy should 
also be to use diplomacy to wean away our neighbours from the 
influence of our potential enemies and create alliance with the 
like-minded nations with enduring relationship. 
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INCREASED CHINESE AGGRESSION IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR INDIA AND RESPONSE OPTIONS 


India shares borders with Tibet and not with China. 

The dispute, therefore, is primarily over border with 
Tibet. India never fully recognised Tibet to be an integral part 
of China and continues to allow the Tibet’s Govt-in-Exile to 
function from Indian Territory. The half hearted acceptance of 
Tibet being part of China in the Panchsheel Agreement of 1954 
actually raised the border dispute to the next level with both 
nations posturing and claiming territories. It is rather absurd 
that on independence, China integrated the land mass, but 
does not honour the treaties it inherited. The dispute therefore 
lingers on and the two nations are now engaged in a constant 
arm twisting at diplomatic and military levels. 


S= India Border is historically disputed. Technically 


China’s interests in Jammu & Kashmir(J&K) are apparent 
despite its systematic plan to ensure that India remains focussed 
on Arunachal as a grave sensitivity. Construction of Karakoram 
Highway through Pakistan Occupied Kashmir(PoKk), illegal 
transfer of Shaksgam valley by Pakistan to China, and increasing 
involvement of China in various economic and infrastructural 
projects in Northern Areas and PoK makes the presence of 
China in the region almost irreversible. China has recently 
enhanced its assertiveness in the region by various diplomatic 
and demonstrative military actions. Depsang incident of 
2013 is manifestation of increasing Chinese assertiveness and 
possibly an indicator that China may up the ante at will. As 
China and India wrestle for strategic space in the international 
power equation, the manner in which this contest manifests 
along the borders is determined by two factors; firstly, China 
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must contain India; and secondly, in doing so China must 
ensure that its own interests are promoted. By this analogy J&K 
is likely to remain the main battle ground, hot or cold, between 
China and India in times to come. 


Geo-Strategic Significance of J&K 


J&K is a melting pot and rests along “the ancient axis of Asia” 
where South, Central and East Asia converge and, since times 
immemorial, has been the gateway for both India and China 
to Central Asia.’ It came into prominence in the 19% century 
as fallout of the Great Game being played between the two 
major powers; Russia and Britain. By the end of the WW IL, as 
the influence of Russia reduced and the British left the region, 
China increased stakes by annexing Tibet. 


J&K: The Fractured State 


J&K State is largely fractured and in terms of status of control, 
it can be divided into distinct regions. 


e The State of J&K (in India’s control). 


e PoK. PoK is the gateway to the Central Asia and connects 
Xinjiang province of China and Tibet to the Arabian Sea. 
China has shown keen interest in PoK and its presence in 
the area is becoming increasingly blatant. If PoK were under 
Indian control, the geopolitics of the Indian subcontinent 


and its global fallout would have been much different from 
what it is today.’ 


e Gilgit-Baltistan. This integral part of J&K, is under 
Pakistani occupation since 1947. Pakistan treats 
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this region as a colony, with absolute autocracy 
and no fundamental, civil or political rights 
provided to the people.* The region provides vital 
East-West strategic links (J&K State and Tibet to 
Afghanistan) through the Karakoram, Khunjareb and 
Mintaka Passes. The region has abundance of water 
resources, uranium, copper, gems and gold. Pakistan 
and China, have exploited this region to further their 
geo-strategic and economic objectives while India has 
watched from the side-lines.* There are reports of Pakistan 
considering handing over complete Gilgit-Baltistan to 
China on a 50 years lease.’ 


e Shaksgam Valley. Shaksgam Valley borders China’s 
Sinkiang province and Taklamakan desert. Pakistan and 
China’s relations were tense over the Chinese claim over 
this territory. After 1962 Sino India War, a friendship 
of convenience emerged between Pakistan and China. 
Pakistan handed over 5800 square kilometres of the 
Shaksgam Valley to China in 1963.The two parties 
agreed that the sovereign authority concerned can reopen 
negotiations with the government of the Peoples’ Republic 
of China after the settlement of the Kashmir dispute 
between Pakistan and India. India was kept out of the deal. 


e Siachen Glacier. Siachen glacier area is the only area that 
touches the actual Northern boundary of J&K. This area 
is strategically significant as it guards approach to Ladakh 
from Kashmir, overlooks Shaksgam valley and is in close 
proximity to Karakoram Pass. Any suggestion to vacate this 
area is fraught with danger. 


e Aksai Chin/Eastern Ladakh. Ladakh’s _ position, 
geographically and politically is unique. Geographically 
and demographically Ladakh is closer to Tibet than rest of 
the J&K. It lies on the Tibetan Plateau and is physically 
separated from the rest of J&K State by the formidable 
mountain ranges. Militarily, Ladakh (including Aksai 
Chin) is a foot hold for India on the Tibetan plateau, East 
of the mighty Himalayas and offers a great launch pad 
for operations into Tibet. The importance of this area for 
China can also be established from the fact that in the back 
channel negotiations China has hinted at accepting 90,000 
sq km of territory in Arunachal Pradesh as part of India if 
India foregoes its claim over 38,000 sq km of Aksai Chin.° 


All the above regions have a unique geo strategic character. 
While majority of J&K is controlled by India, the significant 
periphery, which is more significant as it dominates and 
controls the region, is not. Both Pakistan and China are key 
players in the region. While Pakistan has been in the forefront 
in fomenting trouble in the State, major stakes in the modern 
day context are for China. Pertinent to note that out of the 


five regions, China has presence in Gilgit-Baltistan, Shaksgam 
Valley, Siachen Glacier and Ladakh (Aksai Chin) leaving only 
PoK as Pakistan’s key interest. 


Trans Himalayan Tracts: Asia’s Melting Pot 


Importance of J&K’s periphery is linked to the importance of the 
Trans Himalayan Tracts: the tri-junction of the three massive 
mountain systems: the Karakoram Ranges, the Hindukush 
Mountains and the Great Himalayan Ranges which converge 
at the Pamir Knot. The tracts are tough and provided natural 
barriers between China, South Asia and Central Asia, within 
the Asian landmass. Entry into the Indian sub continent was 
through two routes; Ladakh and Gilgit.’ The Ladakh Route 
connects Hotan, Yarkand and Kashgar in China to Ladakh 
across the strategic passes such as Khardung la and Chhang la.’ 
The Gilgit route enters Hunza across Khunjareb and Mintaka 
passes leading to Pakistan’s heartland. The Karakoram Highway 
passes through this route.* 


For China, this region assumes great importance because it 
provides access to China into the Indian subcontinent and the 
Arabian Sea. Moreover, China is vulnerable to trans-border 
threat in the form of global terrorism with the epicentre lying 
in or in the close vicinity of this Trans Himalayan region, and 
ideological & material support from Al Qaida to separatists in 
Xinjiang. Further, terrorism has brought the United States to 
Western doors of China, which now feels completely encircled 
by the United States. 


Sino India Dispute and Its Manifestation in J&K 


China’s disputes with India are historical. China has always 
felt culturally threatened by India. The border dispute with 
India came to fore during the British rule of India. During the 
Shimla Conference, Sir Henry McMohan proposed to create 
‘inner’ and ‘outer’ Tibet, thus creating a buffer between India 
and China. Post World War II and independence of China and 


India, the border disputes became more significant. 


e Historical Background. Understanding the background 
of the disputes, and its implication today, is important to 
estimate the future of the relationship between India and 
China. 


e Eastern Sector. Border between Arunachal Pradesh and 
Tibet is natural, ethnic and traditional. After extensive 
surveys in 1913-14 by Capt Bailey, this traditional 
boundary was formalised as the McMohan Line at end 
of the Simla Agreement of 1914. China today claims that 
they never signed the treaty as it was only “initialled” (not 
signed) by their representative and required ratification by 
the Chinese government. However, it is noteworthy that 
the boundary agreement was required to be ratified only 
by Tibet and British Indian government as Tibet was an 
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independent nation at the time. Chinese presence in the 
conference was essentially only as a witness. Sikkim was the 
other contentious issue in the Eastern Sector which China 
has already accepted as resolved. However, China’s recent 
actions undermining the territorial integrity of Bhutan 
continue to keep the border dispute on the boil. 


Middle Sector. There are no major issues in this area, yet by 
no means can this region be considered less important. The 
area has the major Hindu shrines including Mansarovar, 
which makes it sensitive for both China and India. 


Western Sector. This is the least populous area yet most 
important sector for China. The boundary dispute in this 
sector is most complex and historic. Some past treaties 
concerning this region are important. 


The Treaty of Tingmosgang’ between Tibet and Ladakh 
after a war in 1684 is first known formal recognition of the 
borders along the Kunlun Mountain ranges. 


A map of Xinjiang compiled in 1762 on the orders of the 
Chinese Emperor Chien Lung also acknowledged the 
Southern border of Xinjiang at Kunlun. 


1842 Treaty between the Dogra ruler of J&K, Dalai Lama 
representing Tibet and the Emperor of China fixed the 


boundary “as fixed from the ancient times.”?° 


In 1847, the British Empire, proposed to the Chinese and 
Tibetan establishments to establish a commission to fix the 
boundary between British India and Tibet/China along 
J&K, which the Chinese rejected stating that “borders of 
those territories have been sufficiently and distinctly fixed 
so that it will prove far more convenient to abstain from 
any measures for fixing them.”"! 


The traditional boundaries were further ratified by the 
Treaty of 1858 between Dewan Basti Ram, on behalf of 
the Dogra ruler of J&K, and Mangual Islae on behalf of the 
Tibet ruler.” 


The Chinese maps of 1893, 1917, 1919 and 1933 show the 
border at the Kunlun Mountain Range, as claimed by India 
on date. 


Thus Aksai Chin remains integral to India, yet China is 
not willing to vacate this important territory. But, Chinese 
argue that it never entered any treaty with India and does 
not recognise treaties between other parties, ie. Tibet, 
erstwhile rulers of J&K and British. Pertinent to note that 
by now China was looking at the westward land link to the 
Arabian Sea through Pakistan. 


Current Situation. While Chinese actions in Arunachal 
Sector continues, it has recently become more aggressive 
in J&K. Apparently, China is keeping two fronts open for 


retaining an arm twisting leverage to arrive at the boundary 
agreement, if and when, on own terms. China’s attitude 
towards India is to continue dominance over India through 
coercion and intimidation from time to time. China’s 
recent military moves in Depsang in April 2013, which 
closely followed the statement of Xi Jinping’s statement on 
border issue in Durban on 29 March 2013,!* demonstrates 
its urgency to resolve the boundary dispute with India, but 
from a position of advantage. China possibly intends to 
pressurise India to make the first move of ceding its claim 


over Aksai Chin.!* 
Increasing China’s Footprints Along J&K’s Periphery 


Pakistan’s partnership with China is a product of opportunity 
and incapability. While Pakistan needs weapons and 
technologies for low or no cost, China needs Pakistan to 
overcome its geographic shortcoming and as a proxy against 
rivals such as India and the West. But the real long term gainer 
in this all weather relationship is China. 


Trans Himalayan Region: Contest for Supremacy. The 
ongoing Karakoram Corridor (KC) Diplomacy may eventually 
make China, Pakistan, Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asian 
countries interdependent with China as the sole high value 
security guarantor. Some security experts consider the close 
energy cooperation among Iran, Pakistan and China and 
development of KC as “a possible strategic defeat for USA in 
the new great game.”!> China is banking on threat perceptions 
among the Muslim countries, which see the West encroaching 
on their strategic space. A broader NATO-type alliance 
of Islamic countries and China to replace the NATO in 
Afghanistan has been suggested.'° 


Increasing Chinese Foot Prints. China has over the years 
become increasingly involved in Géilgit-Baltistan, both 
strategically and economically. It has a strategic intent to 
dominate PoK in general and Gilgit Baltistan in particular. 
Chinese economic ventures in PoK and Gilgit Baltistan include 
the road and rail projects, hydel projects and mining rights. 
These interests are too significant for China to ignore; rather, 
they will have to be protected. The Chinese authorities seem to 
be preparing themselves to take over strict control over Gilgit 
Baltistan, should the central authority in Pakistan become 
ineffective.” China has announced the establishment of a 
consulate in Gilgit, confirming its support to Pakistan’s stance 
on the ownership of J&K."* China is now completely assimilated 
into the life and economy of PoK. According to a New York 
Times article written by Selig Harrison, at least 7000-11000 
Chinese troops have been stationed in the Gilgit Baltistan 
region of the PoK. The locals fear that if the current pace of 
Chinese penetration is sustained then China may completely 
take over Gilgit Baltistan by the year 2020. Trouble in this 


region is brewing and can spread beyond 
borders in no time. Moreover, this is blatant 
aggressive posturing by China challenging 
the very status of J&K and India’s claims. 
The Chinese position also complicates any (a) 
proposal to resolve J&K issue. (b) 


Impact on India. The Trans Himalayan ( 
Frontiers being controlled by the adversaries 
is a constant threat to India’s security. 
Opening up of Karakoram Highway and its — (e) 
link to Tibet through this area has ensured (f) 
fundamental strategic shift in favour of 

China and Pakistan.!? Denial of strategic (8) 
segments of Trans-Himalayan Tracts to (h) 
India has provided strategic high ground 
to both Pakistan and China. India cannot 
change the status quo without very expensive 
and prolonged military operations. India will (1) 
find itself completely encircled and will be 


S.N | Cause / Factor/ Driver/Trigger 


Probability of Occurrence 


J&K Middle 


Sector 


Arunachal 


Threat to Territorial Integrity v v 
Active Defence Strategy v v v 
c) Internal Stability v v 
(d) Economic Security v 
Geo Political Influence v v 
Cultural Influence/ Reasons (Tibet) v v v 
Assertion/ Posturing v v v 
Warding off Extra Regional Powers v 
(j) Relative Surety of Success v v 
(k) Exploiting Existing Vulnerability v v 
Collusivity Factor (with Pakistan) v 


involved in a prolonged contest for strategic See pe eae eeu eg Gat aaa i 
dominance in the region. i (viz ips a proxy) ; 7 : 
; (n) | New Chinese initiatives (viz road between v 
pene eal eRe T Ey: TREAT Aksai Chin and Shaksgam through 
Karakoram Pass). 
China’s J&K Strategy Fae Suen ox eee aces ‘g 
(QO) OlTUATLOL 111 Uulgit Daltistall hd 


J&K is a vulnerability to be exploited. 

China’s strategy in J&K has now matured 

with three dimensions. Firstly, expanding its 

physical reach through collaboration with Pakistan, and gaining 
access to the disputed regions in J&K. Secondly, intolerance to 
events along the LAC with India. Thirdly, using Pakistan as a 
proxy more aggressively to keep the dispute in J&K alive which 
in turn ensures that it has a reason to deflect all attempts of 
India reaching agreement over the Sino India boundary dispute 
on India’s (historical) terms. 


Threat Manisfestation 


e Probability of Occurrence. The probability of occurrence 
is determined by the factors that may trigger a conflict. 
Based on the various factors and available inputs regarding 
the Chinese National Interests, Grand Strategy and National 
Security Objectives, the cause-based probability matrix for 
likely conflict between China and India clearly brings out 
that J&K is central to any Chinese military action against 
India. 


e Timelines. War is not a desired option for China as it does 
not want to be seen as an aggressor in the world community. 
Therefore, likelihood of such a conflict between China and 
India is not imminent. But by 2025 or 2030, when China 
would have consolidated and situation in Af Pak would be 


more clear, China may resort to military option to assert 
itself in the Trans Himalayan region to demonstrate its 
regional supremacy. 


THE WAY AHEAD 


India now finds itself in a situation where it feels threatened 
along its Northern Frontiers; and soon may find itself incapable 
of dealing with even Pakistan; not because of Pakistanis 
capabilities but because of increasing Chinese stakes in the 
region. India, therefore, needs to chart a carefully balanced 
strategy to deal with the situation emerging along the Trans 
Himalayan Frontiers. 


e Aggressive Diplomacy. India’s superior diplomatic skills 
must be exploited to expose Chinese hegemonic intentions 
in the region around J&K. China should be pressurised to 
vacate J&K, give up its claims and resolve the boundary 
disputes based on historic evidence. 


e Gilgit Baltistan. This is probably the best option for India. 
The opposition to Chinese presence in the region needs to 
be supported. Illegal transfer of territory to China should be 
opposed in world forums by announcing Chinese presence 
in Gilgit Baltistan as illegal occupation. Increase in unrest 
could make Chinese presence in the area untenable. 


e Ladakh. While it may be difficult to make China vacate 
Aksai Chin without a bloody war, its further expansion 
should be prevented. Any deal with China to force India 
to give up Aksai Chin in exchange of Arunachal Pradesh 
must be opposed. 


e Siachen. There is a lot of clamour to vacate Siachen Glacier. 
It may well be driven by an effort to create a situation more 
conducive for China than Pakistan. India must maintain 
its hold on its Northern most frontiers. 


e Military Strategy. Deterrence is the desired policy against 
China. India needs to develop such force levels in Ladakh 
that China is denied any advantage due to terrain. Rather 
India should be able to exploit the terrain in Ladakh which 
affords options for offensive actions into China. 


e Infrastructure Development. Force can be applied in 
correct time and space only if infrastructure is developed to 
allow flexibility in application. Infrastructure development 
is also symbolic as it demonstrates resolve of a nation to 
defend its territory. Such posturing will help dissuade 
China from any misadventure. 


e Necklace of Diamonds. Chinese Strings of Pearls need 
to be given a befitting reply by raising stakes for China 
in other areas. There are a plenty of options with India to 
exploit Chinese sensitivities, viz Vietnam. India must use 
these nations as proxies to contain China. 


Conclusion 


With increasing Chinese footprints in PoK and Northern Areas, 
China has taken the J&K dispute to the next level. With recent 
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assertiveness, China has declared its non negotiable stance in 
J&K. It is pursuing a three pronged strategy to contain India 
along the J&K frontier; enhancing stakes in J&K, aggressive 
military posturing in Ladakh and using Pakistan as a proxy 
against India. India finds itself completely encircled by China 
and Pakistan; and may have to even accept this as a stalemate. 


Status quo in the existing boundaries may seem to be the best 
option for all stake holders. But, China gains most in this 
situation as it can up the ante when required. It has repeatedly 
raised the issue of disputed status of J&K to its advantage. It 
is unlikely that China will ever allows the J&K dispute to 
be resolved, thus making India’s position on the J&K issue 
untenable. While the situation is unlikely to manifest into a 
major Sino-India war in the near term, but if at all, it will be in 
J&K. India needs to focus on J&K’s Chinese front and develop 
a strategy to halt Chinese expansion. The strategy will have 
to combine aggressive diplomatic and military posturing to 
make it unviable for China to pursue its efforts for a complete 
takeover of Gilgit-Baltistan. India also needs to guard against 
any proposals from the adversaries such as to vacate Siachen or 
to drop claims over Aksai Chin. Surrendering to such proposals 
will have devastating effects on India’s strategic interests and 
territorial integrity. It needs to be understood that China 
respects power, and to ensure that the situation does not further 
deteriorate, India must soon acquire credible deterrence against 


China. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC ROOTS OF INSURGENCY IN 
NORTHEAST INDIA: A STUDY OF MANIPUR 


Abstract 


nsurgencies are born within the societal domain, owing 

to conflict emerging due to divergence of perceptions of 

different peoples in the existing social, economic, political, 
religious and cultural landscape. Insurgency in Manipur is 
extremely complex with deep rooted Socio-economic causes. 
The state of Manipur has traditionally been an amalgamation 
of different cultures, tribes and ethnicities. These tribes have 
coexisted for a long time and over the years they have evolved 
sensitivity towards each other’s culture and traditions. However, 
the present day societal dynamics portrays deep seated ethnic 
fault-lines and differences leading to an environment of mistrust 
and hostility among these groups. The Article is an attempt to 
understand the various root causes and events leading to the 
emergence of insurgency in Manipur. The Article endeavours to 
relate the emergence of insurgencies with the historical events 
and their impact on inter-tribal relations. After examining the 
inter-tribal dynamics, the Article finally highlights the Socio- 
economic roots of insurgency in Manipur. It is pertinent to have 
a comprehensive understanding of historical events and facts 
giving rise to the root causes of insurgency so that they may 
be addressed correctly for achieving inter-tribal reconciliation 
thereby leading to a lasting peace. 


Roots of Insurgency in Northeast India 


Northeast India is the Eastern - most region of India connected 
to India via a narrow corridor squeezed between Nepal and 
Bangladesh. It comprises the contiguous Seven Assam, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland and Tripura—and the 
Himalayan state of Sikkim. Northeast India is significantly 
different, ethnically and linguistically, from the rest of the 
country. These states are rocked by a large number of armed and 
violent rebellions, some seeking separate states, some fighting 
for autonomy and others demanding complete independence, 
keeping the entire region in a state of turmoil. Insurgency in 
the region has stemmed from ethnic factors, perceived sense 
of alienation and marginalisation, and a fear of being swamped 
by illegal migrations from within and outside the country. 
Modernisation has created new social and class tensions. Poor 
governance at thelevel of the Centre and the State has further 
aggravated the situation’. 


These states accuse New Delhi of apathy towards their issues. 
Illiteracy, poverty and lack of economic opportunities have 
fueled the natives’ demand for autonomy and independence. 


There also exist territorial disputes among states and tensions 
between natives and immigrants from other states which 
the governments have not attended to, accentuating the 
problems. The divide between the tribals and non tribal settlers 
is the cause of the trouble in Meghalaya. Absence of effective 
governance gives rise to identity issues, mismanagement and 


growing corruption’. 


Ethnic, linguistic and the cultural diversity of the region are 
tremendous with green hills, meandering rivers and lush valleys. 
Ethnically, it is diverse and heterogeneous alike the rest of the 
country. The primary inhabitants of the region are tribal ethnic 
groups with 213 tribes and 400 dialects spoken. * Large scale 
and unabated influx of population from the neighbouring 
countries and the recent Bangladesh influx into India’s north- 
east has resulted in a phenomenon that is visibly reshaping and 
transforming the demographic, ethnic, linguistic and religious 
profile of large parts of the region. This has generated a host of 
destabilizing political, social and economic condition in the 
region and a reason for ethnic and communal conflict in the 
region‘, 

Though the unrest in the region has a history of political causes, 
the regional conflicts is much related to multi-ethnicity. These 
conflicts are social, political and economic conflicts between 
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groups who identify themselves and others in ethnic terms. They 
are distinguished as they tend to be asymmetrical ambiguous; 
tough to differentiate between associates and opponents; fought 
unconventionally using political and psychological means and 
methods; and these conflicts often develop into protracted wars 
of attrition’. 


Genesis of Conflict in Manipur 


e Topography. Manipur is one of the eight North-eastern 
states of India. Its boundary runs along Myanmar (Burma) 
in the East and South and Nagaland in the North, Cachar 
(Assam) in the West and Mizoram in the South-West. 
Manipur is a meeting point, epicentre, between South East 
Asia and the Indian sub-continent. The Manipur Valley, in 
the middle of the state, is ata height of 790 meters above sea 
level and is surrounded by nine hill ranges in circles, creating 
a hilly and tough geography. Manipur is divided into the 
valley (Imphal Valley) and hills.Due to the rugged terrain 
and poor connectivity, the hills are at a lower standard of 
development. These areas are inhabited by the tribals of 
Manipur. There is a vast difference in the lifestyles of the 
hill people and the valley people. 


e Demographic Profile. The Manipur Valley is home to 
more than two-thirds of its population i.e. Meiteis including 
Muslims and Pangals. The surrounding hills are inhabited 
by the Nagas, Kukis and other ethnic groups. The Muslims, 
known locally as Meitei Pangals are an economically 
significant though a sizeably small community. Christianity, 
which was introduced by the British, was embraced only 
by the hill tribes. The Meiteis and other non-tribal groups 
constitute about 66% of the total population of the state 
and they speak Meiteilion (Manipuri). In Manipur, 
Hindus constitute 57.67%, Muslims 7.27%, Christians 
34.11%, Sikhs 0.07%, Buddhists 0.04%, Jains 0.07% and 
others 0.77% of the total population of the state. The 
three principal spoken languages in Manipur are Manipuri, 
Hindi and English. There are 29 different dialects spoken in 
Manipur. However the Manipuri language is the common 
language understood and spoken by all the ethnic groups 
for communication 


Historical Events and Facts Contributing to Germination of 
Insurgencies 


The understanding of historical events in Manipur does throw 
light on the contributing factors for beginning of insurgencies 
and socio-political struggle between different ethnic groups. 
The people residing in the Valley have always remained distinctly 
governed than their counterparts residing in the hills who were 
primarily led and practically governed by the respective village 
chiefs. 


e Territorial disconnect between the people inhabiting 
the hills and those inhabiting the valley contributed to a 
socio-political disconnect as well, which did not let these 
communities share space or ideas and hence acted as a 
catalyst to the distrust and suspicion that these communities 
harboured against each other. 


e Denial of a status of a fully fledged state inside the 
Dominion of India till as late as 1971 contributed to 
people’s disenchantment with the Government of India 
and forced them to explore other agitational means for 
realising their legitimate demands. 


e Ceasefire between Govt of India and NSCN (IM) 
generated immense apprehension among the Manipuri 
people fearing the possible disintegration of state. 
Manipur’s anxiety reached a peak when the jurisdiction 
of the ceasefire was extended beyond Nagaland in 2001. 
The situation took a violent turn on June 18, 2001 when 
thousands of people took to the streets in Imphal, leading 
to the death of 18 agitators. In view of the unprovoked 
violence, the government ordered limiting the jurisdiction 
of the ceasefire within Nagaland. Political aspirations of 
its ethnic groups don’t converge. Due to these divergent 
aspirations, both the society and polity is deeply polarized 
on ethnic lines?. 


e ‘The socio-political insecurity amongst the various ethnic 
groups within the state and their consequent assertion to 
ensure their representation in the state polity and governance 
has enhanced a sense of prejudice and competition leading 
to germination of insurgent outfits having ethnic affiliations 
being primarily raised for safeguarding their ethnic interests. 


e Ethnic clashes; Naga - Kuki clashes 1992-95, Meitei- 
Muslim Clashes 1997 further caused ethnic divide and 
insurgency. 

Genesis of Insurgency 

Demographic and geographic divide between the valley region 

and hill areas is primarily between the Meiteis and the Nagas, 

there are three movements of ethno-nationalism, the Meitei 
nationalist movement, the fall out of Naga national movement 
on Manipur and the Kuki problem. The beginning of insurgency 
in Manipur can be formally traced to the foundation of the 

United National Liberation Front (UNLF) on 24 Nov 1964. 

The radicalism spread further with the formation of People’s 

Liberation Army (PLA) in 1978. The PLA, that had a leftist 

ideology owing to it having been trained in China, wanted to 

unite all ethnic groups in the North East. Meanwhile, the ethnic 
conflict with the Nagas once again reared its head, leading to 
an increase in insurgent activities resulting in the entire area 


being declared disturbed. With the Nagas demanding the 
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Naga dominated areas of Manipur, the very existence of the 
state of Manipur was now being questioned, which the Meitei 
population vociferously resisted. Similarly the Kukis, who 
also formed a sizeable chunk of the population in the tribal 
dominated districts of Manipur, also demanded a separate 
homeland that impinged into the Naga demanded territories, 
leading to numerous clashes, which in turn led to the formation 
of Kuki insurgent groups. There are three main militant groups 
in Manipur i.e Naga Groups (NSCN (IM) and ZUF), Kuki 
Groups (UPF and KNO) and Valley Based Meitei Insurgent 
Groups (UNLE, PLA, KCP (MP)ete. 


The situation in Manipur continues to remain volatile. NSCN 
(IM) remains dominant group in Naga dominated hill Areas. 
The group continues taxation and extortion activities from 
Taken Note of Ceasefire Camps. Kuki underground groupsin 
Suspension Of Operations (SoO) with Govt of Manipur 
continue taxation and extortion activities from designated 
SoO camps. ZUF (Zeliangrong United Front) newly formed 
Naga underground group active in Tamenglong District and 
containing NSCN (IM) activities. Valley based insurgent 
groups are active in Valley dists and situation in these areas 
remain volatile. 


Socio-economic Roots of Insurgency 


Ethnic and Cultural Insecurity. The growth of the Meitei 
identity, Naga identity and Kuki identity is a historical process. 
After the arrival of British rule, in 1891 there emerged a system 
of unjust social and religious discrimination and exploitation 
under the influence of a very conservative and orthodox Hindu 
Vaishnava institution called Brahma Sabha, which deeply 
hurt the feelings and sentiments of the people in general and 
the non-Hindu tribal people of Manipur in particular. That 
was perhaps the beginning of the emotional alienation of the 
hill people from the Meitei people. It is also a well-known fact 
that the kings of Manipur and later even the British used the 
Kukis to attack the Nagas and keep them under control, which 
widened the gap between them®. In the long history of Manipur 
there was not a single instance of communal riot till December, 
1992 when riots broke out between the Nagas and the Kukis; 
these continued upto 1995. Another violent conflict took place 
in 1993 between the Meties and Meitei Pangals. It was followed 
by another communal/ethnic flare up between the Kukis and 
the Paites who belonged to the same Kuki-Chin Mizo groups 
in the year 1997-98. Thus the fear of ethnic and cultural 
insecurity is deep rooted among the people of Manipur and 
keeping insurgency alive. This gives the reason for existence of 
insurgent groups on ethnic lines to provide ethnic and cultural 
security to their people. Therefore, there is need to build trust 
and initiate measures to bring ethnic harmonization. 


Political Aspirations/Autonomy or Local Self-Governance. 
What today is peculiar to Manipur is that the political 
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aspirations of its ethnic groups do not converge and are confined 
to their respective groups. These divergent political aspirations 
have created fault lines along ethnic lines. As a result, both the 
society and the polity have been deeply polarized along ethnic 
lines. Even as the Nagas have been desperately pushing for 
the formation of ‘Nagalim’ the Kukis have been demanding 
a separate homeland of their own. The absence of a clear-cut 
territorial boundary adds to the points of conflict. Claims 
over territory by rival armed groups have resulted in fratricidal 
clashes, which have then spread into the communities at large.’ 


There are deep divisions within the state as well. The divergent 
political aspirations of ethnic groups in Manipur is fed by a 
belief that adequate political power is a necessary condition 
for retaining their cultural identity and, more so, for all round 
development. In themselves, such aspirations are not only 
reasonable but can also be legitimate. The difficulty arises 
when the aspirations for cultural identity and development are 
connected to a demand for exclusive administrative boundaries 
for ‘self-governance’. Given the nature and magnitude of ethnic 
diversity of Manipur, the plurality of its population and the 
shared geographical and cultural spaces, it is virtually impossible 
to come up with an acceptable division of territory. Against this 
back drop the politics of ethnic identities and exclusive divides 
has not gone well for the people of Manipur at large*There is 
a need to address the issue of autonomy and self governance. 
Provision of Sixth Schedule to Hill Development Councils 
(HDC) with enhanced powers on the lines of Bodo, Dimasa 
and Karbi tribes in Assam may be considered to meet the 
aspirations of Naga and Kuki tribes. 


Non Inclusive Development. There is a perceived bias that 
the State Government is utilizing all the resources and funds in 
Imphal Valley while the Hill Areas which need more attention 
have been neglected. Developmental works even if carried out 
by the government seem to be biased and the disparity between 
the Hills and the Valley is stark. People of different ethnic groups 
do not get equal access to economic opportunities and this 
in turn, creates a feeling of alienation among the people, thus, 
hampering peace and communal harmony in the state. Non- 
inclusive growth has led to unemployment, under development 
and disenchantment amongst the people in the hills and is 
one of the reasons for continuing insurgency in Manipur for 
many decades in spite of abundance of natural and human 
resources. Schedule Tribal Status has not helped poor tribal 
people due to lack of awareness, only elites among the tribes are 
making use of it. This is being resented by Meitei and they are 
demanding for Scheduled Tribe (ST) status. There is need to 
ensure inclusive development in Manipur. Involvement of Hill 
Tribes in development activities and empowering HDCs are 
recommended steps. “India’s Northeastern States — which also 
include Manipur, Mizoram, Meghalaya and Nagaland are said 
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to be the country’s most neglected region,” state-run Xinhua 
news agency said in its report on the commencement of polls 
in India. 


Biased Political Structure. The political structure in the State 
where 40 State Assembly seats are for Meiti dominated areas in 
the Imphal Valley and only 20 Seats for the Hills thus giving 
overwhelming majority to the Meitis in decision making. This 
political arrangement is seen as an instrument of continued 
domination by the Meitis over the Hill people thus depriving 
them of their rightful developmental initiatives. Topographical 
division can also be clearly seen in the seat shares of the State 
Legislative Assembly which is more or less on ethnic lines; for 
instance, the Tangkhul Nagas represent Ukhrul district (which 
has three seats), whereas, members from Thadou, Paite and 
Hmar represent Churachandpur District. Nagas and Kukis 
share seats in Senapati and Chandel District and Zeliangrong 
Nagas occupy Tamenglong District seats. In the Valley, it is the 
Meiteis who are in a majority and a few Pangals who dominate 
all the seats. The ethnic feelings that have thus spilled over into 
the political arena have deepened the sense of ethnic separation 
and self-identification in Manipur. There is an urgent need 
to tackle the issue of political bias in as far as number of state 
assembly seats for Hills and Valley areas is concerned. The State 
Government should volunteer to undertake delimitation of 
Assembly seats in the State based on the 2011 census or order a 
fresh census. 


Land Rights. In Manipur and the Northeast in general, the Hill- 
Valley divide is a unique phenomenon. Land has been the root of 
conflicts in Manipur and Northeast in general. In Manipur, the 
Socio-economic and political systems are centre don the issue 
of land. Land, particularly for the tribal, has remained as the 
single most important physical possession. Land as a territory 
also plays an important role in shaping the cultural and ethnic 
identity. Furthermore, the tribal communities have a symbiotic 
relationship with the land and forests on which depends their 
livelihood. Therefore, for many centuries they are the dwellers of 
the forests. However, there exists a line of difference in the way 
traditional land ownership system functions for both the tribal 
groups. The Naga tribes have three tiers of land system—clan, 
village and individual lands while for the Kuki, it is the chief who 
is the owner of the land or who is considered as the ‘lord of the 
soil. In the Naga areas, the land holdings are under the control 
of the village administration which exercises executive, judicial 
and administrative autonomy which is not necessarily true for the 
Kuki where the chief is seen to be more arbitrary in exercising his 
authority. However, both the respective chiefs of each group 
are bound to take the village elders into confidence in matters 
concerning land distribution, disputes and other matters? There 
are broadly three property systems, based on ethnic features 
that govern land rights in Manipur. Each system has its own 


enforcement mechanism as well as codification of rules and 
norms. In the Hill areas the community, not the State, owns 
most of the land. Urbanization is usually low in the region. 
The Kukis and the Nagas both have a system of community 
ownership governed by unwritten customs and traditions. In 
the Valley, complete private or individual ownership exists and 
is protected by the State through its laws and institutions. 


The present land laws in the state which allow hill tribes to 
purchase land in Imphal Valley but no one from the Imphal 
Valley can purchase land in the hills is seen by the Meiteis as 
discriminatory. The different set of rules which govern land 
ownership in Manipur, in turn, has created a divide between 
the hill tribes and the Meiteis. The demand of the Meiteis is 
that all the citizens of the state should be governed by the same 
rules whereas the hill people (tribals) demand that ‘different 
origin has different destiny. Differing perceptions comprise the 
biggest challenge for reconciliation and conflict resolution in 
Manipur. Tribals apprehend that introduction of new land laws 
will result in dispossession by the more affluent ‘outsiders. The 
Land Revenue Act is also seen as a precursor to the ban on jhum 
and restriction on forest rights. However, gradually but surely, 
there is a need to implement common and uniform land laws 
in the entire state while addressing the genuine fear of the tribal 
population of them becoming refugees in their own land. 


Poor Governance. The government has contributed to the 
conflicts through its actions and inaction. The Hill Areas 
Committee of Manipur Legislative Assembly was constituted 
in 1972. It consists of all members of the legislative assembly 
who represent the Hill constituencies. Theoretically its mandate 
is to oversee planning, implementation, and monitoring of 
development activities in the Hill region of Manipur. But, it 
has been ineffective. Further, in order to grant limited home 
rule powers to the Hill areas, the Indian parliament enacted the 
Manipur (Hill Areas) District Councils Act, 1971. Accordingly 
the Hill Region is divided into six autonomous districts each 
having a district council (18 elected and 2 nominated members). 
The elected members are elected on the basis of adult franchise 
from the territorial constituencies of the district. Six district 
councils were constituted in 1972!°. These councils remain 
ineffective. Lack of presence of civil administration in remote 
areas, corruption and misutilization of funds, are contributing 
to poor governance. Thus poor governance, incompetence, 
corruption and injustice are causing frustration and becoming 
the breeding ground for new conflicts. There is a need to 
empower Hill Distt Councils, encourage civil administration to 
function in remote areas, have transparency, accountability and 
audit of the performance of civil administration and politicians. 
Good governance is essential for peace. 


Unemployed Educated Youth. The employment situation in 
Manipur is a matter of concern, with most of it being a rural 
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phenomenon. The situation does become problematic when 
we consider the case of ‘educated unemployed. With spread 
of Christianity in Naga Hills especially, educational facilities 
were available in the state. As a result, Manipuri youth are well 
educated but there are no job opportunities. Each year, some 
5000 graduates roll out of the colleges, but there are hardly 50 
new jobs in the governments. Heavy bribes up to Rs 12 lakhs 
are paid for these jobs. The mix of educated yet unemployed 
youth produces an explosive phenomenon that is also behind 
much of the disquiet in the state. They become an easy target 
for recruitment by the underground groups. Insurgency has 
become an alternate profession for the unemployed educated 
youth. There is a need to create awareness, guidance and provide 
employment to the youth to wean them away from insurgency. 


Extortion or Illegal Taxation. The menace of extortion 
or'tax collection, as it is referred to in local parlance by 
underground groups (UG) has assumed dangerous proportions 
in Northeastern states. In Manipur, the extortion is rampant 
affecting the lives of all people. In the recent years, there has been 
a gradual but visible substitution of ideology by sheer greed. 
Extortion has become a flourishing industry in the Northeast 
and more so in Manipur. It is an easy source of income for the 
insurgent groups, which is primarily being utilized for their own 
comfort by the upper echelon of the underground cadres. This 
industry has flourished over a period of time and is deep rooted 
in the society. Taxation by the underground groups from their 
tribal community is not justifiable. To continue the practice of 
taxation and extortion, underground groups want insurgency 
to continue and find reasons for that. In order to uproot this 
menace, the people, Government machinery and the security 
forces have to work in consonance. 


Corruption. The menace of corruption has not spared any 
facet of life in Manipur. It is institutionalized to such an extent 
that the fixed percentages are distributed and pocketed by 
various stakeholders as a matter of routine, even without an 
iota of remorse and sense of accountability. At the heart of 
this discord amongst the various ethnic groups lies their strong 
desire to control their own resources. The Government of 
India has been providing huge amount of financial assistance 
under various social sector schemes. However due to lack of 
Accountability and Audits, the funds seldom reach the desired 
cause and are often pocketed by the persons who are supposed 
to ensure the implementation of welfare projects utilizing 
these funds. This is causing frustration among the people and 
hindering development. To ensure that the fruit of equitable 
growth and development reaches all sections of the society, 
there is an inescapable need to completely uproot corruption 
and bring about transparency and accountability at all levels of 
implementation. There is therefore a need to follow transparent 
systems for allocation of these resources. It must be ensured 
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that the benefits accruing out of these resources are shared 
proportionately and equitably. 


Drugs. In the Northeast of India, particularly in Manipur, 
militancy has been associated with drug trafficking since the 
1990s. Being located close to the infamous Golden Triangle", 
most of the drugs intrude inside Northeast India from 
Myanmar. Drug mafia from different countries like China, 
Myanmar, Bangladesh and Nepal invest a huge amount of 
money in poppy plantations since Manipur’s soil is very suitable 
for cultivating high-quality poppy and ganja’. Interestingly, 
most people living in these areas have abandoned ganja 
and switched over to poppy as the latter gives more profit, said 
drug analysts. 


Militants have become involved in the drug trade, which 
generates billions of dollars in the black market, approximately 
300 times the capital investment. It has become a major source of 
funding for the militant organisations to procure sophisticated 
arms. Drug trafficking thus contributes for the continuance 
of militancy in the Northeast, despite the range of counter- 
insurgency operations and developmental activities. Therefore, 
it is impossible to resolve militancy in northeast India without 
tackling the menace of drug trafficking’. There is a need to 
enact stringent laws to check drug menace. 


External Influence. Border with Myanmar is thinly held and 
is an artificial line which is superimposed on the socio-cultural 
landscape of the borderland. As a result, the boundary line cuts 
across houses and villages thus dividing several tribes such as the 
Nagas, Kukis, Mizos, etc, and forcing them to reside as citizens 
of different countries. These tribes, however, refuse to accept 
the artificial line and continue to maintain strong linkages with 
their kith and kin across the border. India-Myanmar border 
has a unique arrangement in place called the Free Movement 
Regime (FMR). The FMR permits the tribes residing along 
the border to travel 16-km across the boundary without visa 
restrictions. While the FMR has helped the tribes to continue 
maintain their age old ties, it has also become a cause of concern 
for the security establishment. The insurgents have been taking 
advantage of the FMR and have been crossing over to Myanmar 
to receive training in arms, establish safe havens and re-enter 
India to carry out subversive attacks. Hence, there is a need 
continuous joint vigil by the security forces of both sides along 


the border. 


Conclusion 


The Manipur problems throw a challenge to any strategist, 
researcher and academician who are attempting to study the 
complex issues. The causes of problem are complex and are 
an interesting facet of study to dwell into conflict resolution. 
Manipur is a kaleidoscope of different ethnic communities. 
The inherent ambiguity, conflicting aspirations of the peoples 
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and acute inter-societal differences are challenges for any of the insurgency are identified, understood and addressed 
government looking for an amicable solution to end this crisis. comprehensively. 
For the lasting peace, it is important that Socio-economic roots 
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URBAN TERRORISM - 


A NEW FACE OF ASYMMETRIC WARFARE 


Introduction 


odern warfare is witnessing a drastic change and a 

paradigm shift in the war fighting techniques. The 

spectrum of conflict has drastically transformed in 
the last century and the beginning to 21* century. The threats 
of conventional conflict of prolonged duration between 
state or group of states are now being over-shadowed by sub- 
conventional and asymmetric warfare. The non state actors 
are gaining prominence and terrorism is being utilized as an 
effective tool by a weaker force against a stronger ‘Nation — State’ 
Terror activities in the urban areas, widely termed as ‘Urban 
Terrorism’ has, and continues to claim the lives of many civilians 
worldwide through a variety of methods of attack. Terrorists are 
constantly exploring paths of least resistance and pursuing soft 
targets in their politically, ideologically or religiously motivated 
campaigns while intelligence agencies continuously adjust their 
counter-terrorism strategies in an effort to foil, obstruct or 
mitigate potential terrorist attacks. 


Historical Background 


‘Urban Terrorism’ has a long history in the international 
arena. The Irish Republican Army had fought British forces 
in Northern Ireland for several decades before a political 
settlement was finally negotiated. The Baader-Meinhof gang, 
a communist urban guerrilla group, was responsible for several 
acts of terrorism in Germany in the 1960s and 1970s. Most 
of the terror groups in Latin America are urban. Palestinian 
militants have managed to launch numerous urban terror 
attacks on Israeli civilians despite Israel’s vigorous pre-emptive 
measures and a pro-active response strategy. Members of Aum 
Shinrikyo, cult, carried out five co-ordinated Sarin gas attacks 
on several lines of the Tokyo Metro in March 1995. Chechen 
rebels have been fighting Russia since the 1990s mostly in urban 
areas. 


Urban Terrorism In India 


The phenomenon of “Urban Terrorism’ has taken firm root 
in India. It reached the Indian shores with the serial blasts in 
Mumbai, Maharashtra in 1993 and since then, there have been 
about 20 major attacks in urban areas. The targeted cities include 
Mumbai, Delhi, Kolkata, Guwahati, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Jaipur, Varanasi, Pune, Kanpur, Coimbatore, Srinagar, Jammu 
and Ahmedabad. All of these attacks have led to large-scale 
casualties, material damage and disruption of life and economic 
activity. 


As an ancient civilisation but a young nation-state, India is still 
engaged in the process of nation building. This tumultuous 
process is marked by communal riots, unending insurgencies in 
most of the Northeastern states, Pakistan-supported militancy 
in Jammu and Kashmir (J&K) and left-wing extremism in 
large parts of India. However, the phenomenon of “Urban 
Terrorism’ is of more recent vintage and is more diabolical in 
nature. By striking terror into the hearts of the workforce living 
and working in the most productive metros and larger cities 
of India and frequently paralyzing economic activity, “Urban 
Terrorism’ is tending to undermine India’s booming economy 
and is vitiating the investment climate. 


Suitability Of Urban Terrain For Terror Activities 


As terrorists are rational in their choice of terrain and targets, 
evaluating strengths and weaknesses as well as costs and 
benefits, the urban terrain in these areas holds significant 
advantages. Cities are the nerve centre of a country. It is in urban 
areas that targets are most varied and abundant: laymen, officials, 
foreign nationals, corporate leaders, government buildings with 
symbolic/strategic value, bus stands, railway stations, airports, 
markets, foreign embassies, communication centers, etc. The 
following factor render the urban terrain more prudent for 
carrying out the terror activities vis-a-vis the rural areas :- 


e Due to the characteristic of urban areas, the population in 
these areas is not only high, but also dense. This facilitates a 
larger target area for terror strikes. 


e Inhabitants in cities and towns are more heterogeneous, 
which provides more scope for anonymity. It is this 
anonymity that enables the terrorist to operate in urban 
waters easily. 


e ‘The areas prove to be an excellent place for camouflage for 
these terrorists. 

e Logistical support like arms, medicines, food, and lodging 
are readily available in an average urban area. 

e Maneuverability of terrorists is guaranteed by the presence 
of public and private transportation facilities that are both 
dependable and unobtrusive. 

e Inurban areas, a terrorist group may find it easier to recruit 
prospective terrorists in a predictable manner. 

e Since terrorism is ‘propaganda by the deed; the attention 
seeking goal of the terrorist is well served in the urban 
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environment where the immediate audience is greatest and 
where representatives of the print and electronic media are 
readily available and quite eager to report the aftermath of 
an attack. 


e Byattacking high profile symbolic targets, the terrorists wish 
to make a point that if a government fails to protect high 
value targets; it is obvious that it may not be in a position 
to protect the normal ones. As a result, the credibility of the 
government of the day is undermined. 


e The impact of a destructive act in urban areas is more 
widespread. 


e It gives an added advantage to terrorists to prevent any kind 
of indiscriminate counter-terrorist operation by the state 
that could maximise collateral damage. 


e Use of aerial bombardment against terrorists becomes 


difficult. 


e Urban operations for terrorists also often demand less 
physical effort in the way as compared to the operations in 
mountainous region or rural areas. 


e ‘The need of sophisticated long-range weapons to inflict the 
desired damage is relatively less in urban areas. 


e Mediacoveragealso magnifies the fear-generating capabilities 
of terrorist acts. If the general population begins to fear, the 
objective of a terrorist group may have been achieved. 


Overall, an urban landscape facilitates terrorists in realising 
their goals i.e. surprise, maximum damage with minimum risk, 
hyper media attention and subsequent disappearance. As the 
26/11 experience has shown, well-armed terrorists are not easy 
to fight in urban terrain as tall buildings and narrow lanes and 
alleys provide inherent protection to them and make the security 
forces easy targets. The presence of hostages further complicates 
military or police operations. Similarly, IED attacks and suicide 
bombings are extremely difficult to detect or prevent in time. 


Emerging Trends In Urban Terrorism 


Terror acts have always been an out of box phenomena and the 
innovative ways and means employed by the terrorists in the 
accomplishment of these attacks have always outwitted the police 
agencies, the intelligence groups and security forces. Some latest 
and emerging trends of terrorism are listed below :- 


e Extensive Usage of Ammonium Nitrate. This chemical is 
extensively used in the terrorist attacks. Law enforcement 
agencies in the many countries are looking at adding tags to 
ammonium nitrate thereby allowing an investigating agency 
to track the source of the ammonium nitrate used in a 
terrorist act. The issue facing manufacturers, of ammonium 
nitrate, is to identify tags that do not affect the efficacy of 
the fertilizer and which do not add substantially to the cost. 
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Sales tracking of the fertilizer is another means of identifying 
potential misuse of the substance. Sales tracking involves 
recording the details of the purchaser of the material at all 
stages of the supply chain. The purchaser details need to be 
backed up with an authenticated identification. 


Decentralized Command Structure of Terror Groups. 
The second aspect of the changing face of urban terrorism 
is the decentralized nature of the activities of terrorists. A 
central command structure plan of the terror groups do 
not exist any further to execute or facilitate terror acts. 
The central command structure mostly serves as a source 
for ideological indoctrination and conditioning, and for 
keeping up the morale of the adherents of the ideology. The 
widespread reach of the Internet and the increasing success 
of states in curtailing the freedom of terrorist command 
structures have accelerated this shift to independent action. 
The perpetrator of a terrorist act may be a single individual 
feeding on imagined or actual traumas, or a group of like- 
minded individuals who are in close physical contact. In 
both cases, the opportunity to infiltrate within the terror 
group so as to dismantle it, is almost non-existent. 


Social Networking Sites and Tools.The terrorist groups all 
across the world are vastly utilizing the social networking 
sites for their lateral expansion. Internet has become a via 
media to connect with anyone, at any corner of the globe. 
These sites have been utilized to generate mass opinion and 
carry out the collapse of an elected government. This was 
aptly visible in the Arab Spring in Middle East and North 
Africa. Terror groups have also utilized this media in J & 
K during the stone pelting incidents to carry out terror 
activities. 


Retaliatory Attacks The increasing frequency of blasts in 
recent years is found to correspond with the increasing 
arrests of suspected SIMI and IM members. Can the blasts 
then be understood as being retaliatory against the arrests? 
Significantly, the email messages received after the many 
blasts in India indicate that the same groups attacked the 
Anti-Terrorism squads of the Hyderabad and Maharashtra 
police for arresting several Muslim youth and conducting 
raids in Muslim colonies. Therefore, it can be easily said that 
the terror groups are carrying out retaliatory attacks against 
the security forces. 


Low Intensity Blasts. Blasts carried out in recent years have 
mostly been low intensity, maintaining an average death 
toll of 40-60 as opposed to 160 in the Mumbai blasts in 
2006. This is largely owing to the use of ingredients such 
as ammonium nitrate instead of the powerful RDX that 
had become the hallmark of ISI-perpetrated blasts since 
the Mumbai train blasts in July 2006. Does this reflect a 
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calibrated decision on part of the perpetrators to observe a 
certain threshold of violence? 


Training Camps 
Established Far from 
Target. Research on 
terrorism worldwide 
has revealed that 
the preparatory acts 
conducted by terrorists 
such as theft, bomb 
manufacturing, and 
training 
carried out in places 
far away from the 
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camps are 


target areas. This fact is 

borne out by several reports. Training camps were found to 
be conducted in Kerala; explosives used in the Ahmedabad 
and Bangalore blasts had the markings of Andhra Pradesh 
Explosives Limited. This pattern is significant to bear in mind 
for, one, to monitor any criminal activity noted anywhere in 
India particularly theft of explosives, and second, to compel 
the security officials in every state to remain vigilant at all 
times. 


Recommended Measures To Fight Urban Terrorism In India 


Fighting a well camouflaged enemy within a large group of 
innocent people has always been a challenge for any force in the 
world. Moreover the extensive media action of any ill fated act 
by the security forces invites a heavy backlash by the ‘Human 
Right’ groups and NGOs. Fighting “Urban Terrorism’ and 
protecting the sovereignty of the nation has been a challenge for 
the Indian Armed Forces and the Paramilitary forces. Some of 


the recommended measures for the same are enumerated below :- 
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Synergized Intelligence Grid. The key to success in fighting 
urban terrorism lies in obtaining accurate intelligence about 
impending attacks and the neutralisation of the terrorists 
before they can launch their planned attacks. Since the 
threat of urban terrorism is transnational in nature, there is 
an urgent need for regional and international networking 
of friendly intelligence agencies. Most importantly, the 
Central and state intelligence agencies should share 
information methodically and it must trickle down in real- 
time to the user. While electronic surveillance, including 
the interception of communications, is no doubt useful, 
it is of critical importance to penetrate the networks and 
sleeper cells of the terrorist organisations so as to gain 
actionable intelligence 


Enhanced Surveillance. Since the terrorists usually choose 


high-profile soft targets, these targets should be placed 
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under maximum surveillance and protection. The staff 
manning these places should be trained in rendering first 
aid, evacuation techniques, and rescue and relief operations. 
Surveillance cameras, metal and explosive vapour detectors 
and X-ray scanning machines should be installed at key 
access points. Technology to detect and alert any suspicious 
activity such as loitering by an individual or vehicle should 
be made use of Security personnel should be sensitised to 
spotting and segregating suspicious objects that are left 


behind. 


Formulation of Special Task Force. The success of counter- 
terrorism operations, especially in the urban domain, 
depends to a considerable extent on a speedy response by 
the right force that is trained, armed and equipped suitably 
for the job at hand. As the National Security Guard is India’s 
primary strike force for counter-terrorist operations, it must 
be given the wherewithal to respond swiftly to urban terror 
attacks to minimise casualties and deny the perpetrators the 
ability to consolidate. The Central Government's recent 
decision to locate NSG echelons in cities that have been 
targeted most frequently will enable the force to respond in 
a swift manner. The NSG, however, must also be equipped 
with state-of-the-art technology and equipment to enable 
the commandos to enhance their operational performance 
and minimise their own casualties. Where necessary, the 
Indian Army’s elite Special Forces should be employed to 
counter terrorist attacks in urban areas. Every state, in fact, 
should have a NSG-type of commando force to counter 
lethal terror strikes. Rehearsals should be periodically 
undertaken for search-and-rescue operations after large- 
scale terrorist strikes. Different contingencies should be 
simulated and practised. Future training should also cater 
for tackling terrorists attacking using WMDs. 


Community Policing. Without the eyes, ears and intuition 
of the general public, it is difficult to identify a terrorist who 
is anonymous and blends seamlessly into the environment 
in which he is living and operating. An effective battle 
against terrorism can be waged only by involving members 
of the public. This includes creating awareness within 
the society to keep a steady eye on tentative or errant 
behavior in the neighborhood and sharing of information 
of suspicious movements with point persons in the police 
and intelligence agencies. Urban Indians must organise 
themselves into neighbourhood watch committees through 
community consensus mechanisms based on genuine 
concern to prevent future terrorist attacks. All communities 
should be co-opted in counter-terror measures. 


Coordinated Response at National Level. Contemporary 
terrorist groups are highly networked, more global in 


reach, have diverse motivations and are technologically 
sophisticated. The present threat of urban terrorism 
in India is diabolical, constant, deadly, unpredictable and 
transnational. Preventing and countering this menace 
needs a coordinated response at the national level. 


National Database. A comprehensive database of the terror 
groups active in India, must be drawn up detailing their 
ideology, organisational set-up, leadership, goals, modus 
operandi, training systems, support network, the weapon 
systems at their disposal and their sources of funding. The 
Indian linkages of the foreign terrorist organisations need to 
be clearly identified. 


Effective Border Management. Border security is critical 
for preventing terrorist attacks from across India’s porous 
borders. India’s land borders have for long been used 
for infiltration. Vigilance along the borders needs to 
be substantially enhanced, including the use of hi-tech 
surveillance devices. Border management also needs to 
be more efficiently coordinated between various Central 
agencies that operate along the country’s borders. 


Coastal Security. India’s 7,516 km-long coastline along ten 
states and four union territories (UTs) and 1,197 islands 
are especially vulnerable. The coast guard and the marine 
police (state-level police forces), are the primary agencies 
responsible for guarding the coastline. They do not have 
adequate personnel or infrastructure to discharge their 


responsibilities. The “Coastal Security Scheme” should 
be implemented. The decision to install coastal radars all 
along the coast is appreciable. In addition, police personnel 
of coastal states and UTs should be given specialised 
training in mounting maritime vigilance. Needless to say 
that better coordination among the navy, coast guard, 
customs and state police is required. There is also an urgent 
need to register and regulate the fishing boats operating in 
the seas off the Indian coasts. High security number plates 
for all fishing vessels should be made compulsory. 


Cooperation with Other Countries. Since terrorism has 
become a global menace, cooperation with other friendly 
countries that are also affected is crucial in countering 
it. The strategy should be to identify breeding grounds 
of terrorism all over the world and gradually neutralise 
them through socio-economic measures and military 
action where necessary. The government must enter into 
extensive cooperative arrangements with friendly countries 
to maximise the advantages of intelligence sharing, seek 
training assistance and acquire expertise available with 
countries like Israel and the United States that have had 
a head start in this field. Joint military exercises aimed 
at enhancing counter-terrorism skills should be made a 
routine. 


Equip Police Adequately. Lack of proper equipment for 
police personnel came to the fore during the Mumbai 
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terror attack. For instance, even NSG commandoes did 
not possess high-power night vision devices to locate the 
terrorists, or the technology to determine where gunfire was 
coming from. Police constables are poorly armed and the 
firemen lack protection. Rehearsals should be periodically 
undertaken for search-and-rescue operations after large- 
scale terrorist strikes. Different contingencies should be 
simulated and practised. Future training should also cater 
for terrorist attacks in the form of WMDs. 


e Anti-Terror Laws. The underlying issue is not adequacy or 
inadequacy of laws, but their correct implementation. India 
has a very low conviction rate in terrorism-related cases. 
The anti terror laws should be stringent and implemented 
with a coordinated will. 


Conclusion 


Though it is a relatively new phenomenon in India, urban 
terrorism is gradually taking root as a major threat to the state 
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and to society. It is finding sponsored in neighboring countries 
whose governments are either unwilling or unable to control 
terrorist organisations operating from their soil. Since it is 
a new threat whose various manifestations are yet to be fully 
comprehended, India’s response has been sluggish and less than 
appropriate. The central and state governments must rely on 
both preventive strategies — premised on accurate and timely 
intelligence acquisition — and counter-terrorist operations to 
fight the scourge of “Urban Terrorism’. Specially-equipped and 
trained central and state forces must be employed for counter- 
terrorism operations. These forces must be given the wherewithal 
necessary to deploy and launch effective operations quickly so 
as to minimise casualties and damage. Also, ‘Urban Terrorism’ 
is not a phenomenon that India can fight alone. It is only through 
a concerted international approach that the adverse impact of 
growing Urban Terrorism’ can be minimised. 
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SIACHEN STILL SIGNIFICANT 


a debate on Indo Pakistan relations, or the strategic 

significance of Ladakh, or a discussion on high altitude 
warfare, Siachen will be spoken of at length. On April 06, 
2012, an avalanche wiped out the battalion headquarters of 
the 6th Northern Light Infantry (NLI) at Gayari, located west 
of the Saltoro Ridge in the Siachen area, instantly burying 
138 Pakistani soldiers and civilians under several feet of snow. 
The victims included the Commanding Officer, a Company 
Commander and the Medical Officer.’ General Kayani, then 
Pakistan’s Army Chief was obviously concerned when he 
visited the area as any military leader would, having lost a large 
number of soldiers in an unfortunate accident.’ His remarks in 
subsequent days, about demilitarisation of Siachen, evoked a 
fair deal of response from varied quarters. 


ye shall always remain in the news. Whether it is 


Some analysts are of the view that the two nations and their 
armies are engaged in a futile conflict in some of the most 
inhospitable terrain. They also tend to voice similar opinions 
about converting the area into a zone of peace, thereby reducing 
the avoidable casualties and decreasing the financial burden. 
Some go to the extent to say that the area does not have any 
significance as it lies in a wasteland of snow and ice, where not a 


blade of grass grows.” 


It is necessary therefore, to re-visit some of the salient issues 
in order to clear misperceptions that may have crept in and 
clouded the minds of officials in the Government and people 
at large. 


Roots of Conflict 


The name Siachen, in Balti, refers to a land abundant with 
wild roses (sia — rose and chen — place or bush of thorns). The 
Siachen Glacier is located in the eastern Karakoram Range of 
the Himalayas. The main glacier is sandwiched between the 
Saltoro Ridge to its West, and the main Karakoram Range to its 
East. The Siachen Glacier is 76 km long, with its width varying 
from 1 to 2.5 km. It is at an altitude ranging from 3600m to 
5700m. The dominating Saltoro Ridge ranges in height from 
17,880 to 25,330 feet (5,450 to 7,720m). India controls the 
whole Siachen glacier complex, with troops deployed on the 
Actual Ground Position Line (AGPL), and dominates the area 
from NJ 9842 (the end point of the Line of Control fixed in 
the 1972 Shimla Agreement) to Indira Col on the Karakoram 
Range. Pakistan claims the area from NJ 9842 to the Karakoram 
Pass.* Reaching the Indian Army positions on the Saltoro 
Ridge, trudging over ice moraines, negotiating crevasses in such 
rarefied air is a Herculean task in itself. 
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The roots of the conflict over Siachen lie in the non- 
demarcation of the boundary North of NJ 9842. The 1949 
Karachi Agreement and the 1972 Shimla Agreement presumed 
that it was not feasible for humans to survive North of NJ 9842. 
In July 1949, the UN led delegation convened an Indo-Pak 
conference at Karachi to delineate the ceasefire line in Kashmir. 
Lt Gen SK Sinha, who as a junior officer at that time, was the 
secretary of the Indian delegation at that conference recalls, 
‘Tt took us seven days of hectic discussions to delineate an agreed 
740 km ceasefire line on a quarter-inch map, from Lalealli in 
the South to NJ 9842 in the North. No one at that time thought 
that military operations could take place at the forbidding heights 
beyond NJ 9842. In any case, the ceasefire line was only something 
temporary. After plebiscite it would become easy to be wise after the 
event. It would have been better if the line beyond NJ 9842 had 
not been left vague”. * 


In the 1970s and early 1980s, Pakistan permitted several 
expeditions in the general area of the Siachen glacier to reinforce 
its claim on the area, as the mountaineers were required to 
obtain a permit from Pakistani authorities. The objective clearly 
was to create a precedent to assume de-facto control over the 
area. Pakistan also embarked upon a cartographic aggression, 
wherein they tried to establish that the area West of the line 
joining NJ 9842 to the Karakoram Pass was a part of Pakistan 
territory. Based on intelligence reports that indicated the 
likelihood of the area being occupied by Pakistani troops, India 
launched Operation Meghdoot on April 13, 1984.° Pakistan 
quickly responded with counter deployments, but within a few 
days, the Indians were in control of most of the approaches 
to the Siachen glacier. Two passes — Sia La (18,000 ft) and 
Bilafond La (19,000 ft) — were secured by India while a few 
heights in the Gyong La (16,000ft) remained under Pakistan’s 


control. 
Aggressor Status 


Some try to justify the occupation of the Saltoro by saying that 
India did not wrest the Siachen, it was unoccupied. That is more 
of a technicality and could be argued in a court of arbitration, 
if ever one is constituted. However, the fact is that India is 
convinced about what was meant in the Karachi and Shimla 
Agreements and has no doubt whatsoever, that it has only 
occupied its own territory. 


Lt Gen Jahan Dad Khan, who was General Officer 
Commanding, 10 Corps of Pakistan from 1980 to 1984, writes 
in his book, “Pakistan Leadership Challenges”, that they had 
sent a Company of the elite Special Services Group to occupy 
Bilafond La in the summer of 1983, which they effectively 
accomplished. In their report they indicated they had observed 
some Indian troop activity of the Ladakh Scouts in the Siachen 
glacier area. Although their Company had to return to base 
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in September as they were not equipped or provisioned for 
winter, the Pakistan Army firmed up its plans to deploy forces 
by May 1984 on the Saltoro. It was a different matter that when 
their forces reached the location, they found the Indian troops 
already deployed there, Writes Gen Dad Khan, “This was a great 
setback for Pakistan. We had obviously failed to appreciate the 
timing of the Indian move and our intelligence agencies had failed 
to detect the brigade sized force in the area in April 1984°.° 


According to Lt Gen ML Chibber, then Indian Northern 
Army Commander, routine patrolling by Indian troops had 
already commenced seeing Pakistan’s motives in the early 80s. 
The problem precipitated on 21 August 1983, when a protest 
note was handed over from the Pakistan Northern Sector 
Commander stating that the Line of Control joins with the 
Karakoram Pass and the area West of this belongs to Pakistan.’ 
The Indians then swung into action. 


The sequence of events brings out quite clearly that India did 
not act unilaterally. In fact, on reflection one can say with pride 
that the Indian establishment displayed sagacity, vision and 
political will in deciding to go ahead, and to the Indian Armed 
Forces for executing the mission with professionalism and 
unmatched courage in the face of adversity. 


Significance of Siachen 


Gen Chibber has succinctly stated that the Siachen glacier 
is a wedge that keeps the two adversaries apart.’ If one were 
to concede the Pakistani view that the line North of NJ 9842 
does indeed join with the Karakoram Pass, it would literally 
amount to the Chinese presence in the Shaksgam valley 
moving southwards to the Nubra valley. With the reported 
activity of Chinese troops involved in building projects in 
Gilgit and Baltistan, the general area right down to the Shyok 
valley will become a collusive playground and a zone for 
future exploitation by the Chinese and Pakistanis through the 
Khunjerab and Karakoram passes. Occupation of the Saltoro 
and Siachen provides a buffer to Ladakh, and in military 
parlance provides much needed depth to important mountain 
passes that are gateways to Ladakh and onto Kashmir. There 
are a number of ‘experts’ who make a case that it is futile to 
hold on to the positions on the Saltoro ridgeline because it 
is important only tactically and has no strategic significance. 
They are obviously unaware about the prevailing conditions in 
Siachen and the unequal advantage that accrues to a defender 
deployed in prepared positions on heights at 18000 feet and 
above. Whereas no position is ever considered impregnable by a 
determined body of soldiers, get in touch with a survivor of any 
such attack that either failed or succeeded, and ask him about 
his tribulations and his brush with death at close quarters. 
The professionals in the Pakistan Army are not naive to have 
attempted to capture pickets on the Saltoro over and over again, 
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despite heavy casualties. If ever there was a tactical gain that was 
instrumental in providing exponential dividend to a strategic 
cause, this is one. 


During the 80s and 90s, our positions in the Siachen Sector were 
being developed and the Armed Forces were trying to improve 
their operational preparedness, be it in terms of weapons, 
equipment, clothing, logistics, air support or maintenance. 
The Indian forces are now actually in such a strong, controlling 
position that they enjoy overwhelming operational and 
psychological superiority to even put pressure or indirectly 
influence Baltistan and Shaksgam — in military terms, a threat 
in being. 


Casualties 


‘Why this senseless unconcern for human lives at unforgiving 
altitudes and extreme climatic conditions” is a question which is 
very often asked of military officers? It is generally believed that 
commanders are so mission oriented that they couldn’t care 
how many casualties are suffered as long as success is achieved. 
Nothing could be further from the truth.’ The relationship 
and bond that units and sub-units establish while operating in 
adverse conditions like Siachen can truly be experienced when 
one physically stays and “lives” there for a period of time. When 
six to eight soldiers including an officer live together in a fiber 
glass hut, share food and hot cups of tea, share the toilet, see 
each other’s face morning, noon and night, rope up on a patrol 
as one team, then they learn to care and live and die for each 
other. 


Right up the chain of command, there is an urgency to make 
living conditions comfortable, improve facilities for forward 
medical treatment and early evacuation, and procuring the best 
clothing and equipment. Credit must be given to the helicopter 
pilots of the Indian Air Force and Army Aviation along with 
their maintenance and support staff who have conducted 
casualty evacuation operations with unparalleled zeal and 
casualties, which had always been the gravest concern, have 
reduced drastically. Operational casualties have become almost 
negligible after the Ceasefire was set in motion in November 
2003. 


Maximising combat effectiveness with minimum casualties 
is an oft repeated Army concept of operations. Every life is 
precious, and units that de-induct from their tour of duty in 
Siachen without a single or a few casualties consider it a proud 
professional achievement, especially if their men have suffered 
no serious cold injuries. Till the mid-90s, it was not uncommon 
for units to record fatal and non-fatal casualties ranging from 
20 to as much as 50. We have suffered well over 1,000 casualties 
in Siachen since 1984. However, our current casualty figure is 
about 10 per year. 


One should not get unduly sentimental over occupational 
hazards. There is a job to be carried out and the Army has the 
mandate to do it, and so far it has not let the nation down. It 
is a different matter altogether, when Pakistani analysts talk of 
high casualties on the Indian Army as a justification for India 
to de-militarise the area. Some of them are under a false notion 
that their willingness to de-militarise is a concession being given 
to India. 


Cost Effectiveness 


Theoreticians and economists simply cannot understand the 
reason for this so called wasteful expenditure. Now that there 
is a ceasefire in place and no fighting is in progress, why do we 
spend crores of rupees on maintaining hundreds of troops on 
icy glaciers and snow covered mountains, they inquire. They 
forget history and the eternal debate on national security vis-a- 
vis development. Nations grow, prosper and develop when the 
sanctity of their borders is intact and when their security forces 
are capable of thwarting external aggression and ensure internal 
stability. We learnt our lesson within the first two decades 
of attaining Independence. It has taken us 50 years since the 
Himalayan blunder to be somewhat self-reliant, create a limited 
deterrent capability, and acquire a status of being economically 
and militarily confident. Yet our defence budget is barely 2% of 
our GDP. 


To put things in perspective, the expenditure in Siachen is an 
integral part of the defence budget. No special allocation is 
made separately for it. There was a time when we spent a large 
sum of money to procure special mountaineering clothing 
and equipment for troops in Siachen that appeared to be 
disproportionate to the general expenditure for the rest of 
the Army. The general public is unaware that the Army has 
progressed manifold in catering for the requirements of its 
soldiers operating in equally difficult high altitude terrain in 
both Northern and Eastern Commands. Special rations and 
special clothing are equally applicable to other areas at similar 
altitudes. 


Infrastructure in the Siachen sector has developed over the 
years, pipelines for kerosene and water have been laid and 
better facilities have been organised in every sphere of activity. 
Therefore the expenditure incurred now is more in the form of 
maintenance and regular improvements. It is not to say that the 
expenditure is not heavy, but more prudent to realise that it is 
only marginally higher than what the Army budgets for other 
extreme high altitude areas. 


If one were to ask, whether the money has been gainfully 
utilised and have proportionate results been achieved, the 
answer would be affirmative. In fact the defence of the Siachen 
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sector is so fool proof, that it provides far greater dividends. 
But a more pertinent question would be, “What would be the 
effort required in terms of resources in warlike and other 
material, not to forget the lives that will be lost, if we were 
forced to recapture these positions”? The answer is short and 
simple — prohibitive, both in terms of cost and in the number 
of officers and men who will pay the ultimate price. At Kargil 
we lost 527 of our gallant young officers and soldiers in 1999," 
besides the monetary considerations to wage the conflict. This 
does not take into account the despondency and despair in the 
families of the dead and wounded. If at all you draw up a matrix 
to compute factors or pros and cons, just remember to give the 
factor of regaining lost positions a proportionally much higher 
weightage. The bottom line is that national security cannot be 
measured on cost benefit ratio scales. 


De-militarisation 


De-militarisation is a process that consists of several logical 
steps: ceasefire, authentication, demarcation, withdrawal, re- 
deployment and verification. It is a concept that formal and 
informal working groups, researchers and defence analysts have 
concurred as one of the best possible solutions to the Siachen 
problem." 


Reams of paper have been consumed in determining the 
process and procedures of verification, authentication and 
lines of redeployment. Ideas have been discussed in official 
Government to Government talks, Track II meets, and think 
tanks. Use of technology and methodology to map, confirm and 
monitor have been deliberated upon threadbare, and in some 
cases a general consensus has even been arrived at. So, where 
then is the stumbling block? 


The primary cause of disconnect is the sequence of the process 
of de-militarisation. Whereas India insists on authentication as 
the first step, the Pakistanis want the Indian troops to withdraw 
to pre 1972 positions before any further discussions can take 
place. Their contention is that demarcation or authentication 
must follow re-deployment to mutually agreed lines or out of 
a zone of disengagement. In their scheme of things, in a de- 
militarised zone it does not matter who was where, for the 
activity is not restricted to just the line but in the whole zone. 
The intention is obvious, even to a casual viewer who is not well 
versed with the nuances of military terms and processes, and 
that is the Pakistanis do not want to acknowledge the existence 
of the current locations of the Indian Army on the Saltoro, the 
Actual Ground Position Line. In some of the rounds of talks on 
Siachen, despite recognizing the Indian concern, the Pakistani 
officials have given vent to their frustrations by stating that the 
Indians were only interested in authentication, for establishing 
their legal and moral claims. 
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The benefits of de-militarisation are not lost on any rational 
thinking person. It can become a peace park, scientific 
experiments can be conducted, the environment can be 
protected and mountaineering expeditions can be flagged off. 
Moreover, casualties can be avoided and the national exchequers 
of both countries can be eased a trifle. There is however, a 
caveat. What if the agreement is flouted and the positions are 
occupied by the Pakistan Army? There are proponents who 
advocate that there should be adequate safeguards built into the 
agreement to include punitive action, if the aggrieved nation 
so desires. In practice, punitive action is easier said than done, 
more importantly generating the political will to authorize it. 


If one was to put one’s finger on just one factor that had an 
overarching impact on the resolution of the Siachen problem, it 


would be TRUST, or rather the lack of it. 
The Trust Factor 


The level of mistrust between India and Pakistan in general 
and the Indian and Pakistani Security Forces in particular is so 
deep rooted that it will take the better part of two generations 
to overturn. The mistrust began amongst the leaders of the two 
countries and the people, especially those living in the border 
regions, even prior to Independence. The Standstill Agreement 
in 1947 and later the Karachi Agreement of 1949 was violated 
by Pakistan. Gen S K Sinha reflects that the MiniMarg area 
beyond the ceasefire line but South of the Burzilbai Pass was 
to be kept demilitarised to deny Pakistan infiltration routes 
into Tilel Valley that lay North of the Shamsabari Ridge in 
Kashmir. Pakistan soon violated the clause of MiniMarg’s 
demilitarisation.’” 


The trust gorge has only widened as events have unfolded. 
Starting with the proxy war in 1989, the facade of the Lahore 
Declaration was shattered by the illegal occupation of Kargil 
heights in 1999. The alleged role of the ISI in a number of 
terrorist actions in India would make an exhaustive list. The 
attack on the Parliament, blasts in many towns and trains, 
and to top it the Mumbai terrorist attack on 26/11 are bitter 
reminders. Calibrating the proxy war inJ&K, aiding infiltration 
from many borders, providing financial and moral support 
to tanzeems and sleeper cells in India, and unwillingness to 
prevent export of terrorism from their soil, is at the base of the 
rampant mistrust. 


Yet there are many peace promoters, intellectuals amongst 
them, who philosophise that India should undertake a unilateral 
withdrawal from Siachen. Track II diplomacy does not mean 
that you give in or give up what is rightfully yours, just to show 
progress. On the contrary, every Pakistani commentator has 
held forth a view that Indian forces must withdraw from the 
area illegally occupied by them in 1984. * 
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Conclusion 


The two countries are constantly engaged in the Composite 
Dialogue process since a long period of time, in spite of 
intermittent breaks due to unforeseen events or political 
compulsions at home or abroad. Siachen is only one amongst 
those issues albeit the least intractable. It would be in the fitness 
of maintaining momentum of the dialogue that both sides focus 
on those issues that are less contentious, like the economic 
and commercial cooperation, drug trafficking, promotion 
of friendly exchanges in various fields, and even the Wullar 


Barrage/Tulbul Navigation project. Concurrently, the talks 
should continue on terrorism, Sir Creek and Siachen. 


The present tone, tenor and unresponsive attitude of Pakistan, 
especially with respect to the acknowledgement of the Mumbai 
terrorist attacks, and displaying no inclination to cease cross 
border terrorism does not exude any confidence or trust. 
Resolution of the Siachen dispute is possible purely on an 
edifice of trust, which has to be built gradually by both the 
countries through meaningful confidence building measures in 
letter and spirit. 
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A Shikari is born: The Early Days 


group of shikaries were sitting in wait for their quarries, 

before dawn the motley group had bagged two wild boars. 
Amongst the group was a young impressionable lad, who was 
accompanying his brothers and friends for his maiden shikar. 
Although the tradition for owning weapons and shikar was 
commonplace with the Dogras of Jammu, the youngster had 
not yet been initiated to the sport. He was requesting his brother 
for an opportunity to use the rifle to shoot, but he was not being 
obliged. At daybreak the brother and the group started aiming 
at a bottle placed at a distance of over a hundred yards. All 
the men were missing the target, that’s when the twelve years 
old boy, requested his brother for a chance, and for the shot, 
he picked up the 303 rifle, aimed carefully and in a single shot, 
shattered the bottle. 


I: was a cold night and the Chenab River was gurgling, a 


Thus commenced the journey of the famous shooter “Des Raj 
Dalmotra’, which continues till date. Born in Village Kukerhan, 
Jammu on 08 Jan 1941 in a family of Shikaries. This village is 
located on the Indian side of Indo-Pak Border at the confluence 
of Rivers Chenab and Jammu Tawi with plenty of fish and 
shikar around it. He finished primary education at Roorkee 
in 1952, high school at Hari Singh High School Jammu Tawi 
in 1957 and graduated from the Gandhi Memorial Science 
College Jammu in 1961. He was extremely active as a NCC 
Cadet in School, was Senior Under Officer in College, Best 
Cadet in J & K State NCC In 1960 and Runners up Best 
Cadet at all India level. He also participated in the Republic 
Day Parade at Delhi in1960. As a NCC cadet he won the Gold 
Medal in Rifle shooting in All India Earl Robert DG NCC 
Shooting Championship in the same year. 


This set in motion the future of the young man, and it was 
only natural for him to join the Indian Army. 2/Lt Des Raj 
Dalmotra was commissioned in the 6th Battalion, The Jammu 
and Kashmir Rifles in Jun 1963, passing out first in order of 
merit amongst the NCC Cadets from IMA Dehradun. 


The Turning Point: Opportunity Beckons 


In 1969 the Officer got his first opportunity to tread on the 
path, that he would follow for the balance of his Army career. 
He was posted to Kamptee (near Nagpur) as a weapons training 


officer. His charter being 
to act as a coach for new 
recruits stepping into the 
Army. This was a period 
of consolidation, when 
Des Raj underwent self- 
improvement and learnt 
the ropes for improving 
his shooting skills to 
Championship levels. 
During this period of 
self-improvement he was 
trained by Sub Mohd 
Usman and Nb Sub (Later Capt) Kanak Singh in rifle and 
pistol to participate in NSCC 1972. The future Champion 
shooter and Coach won a Gold Medal and a Bronze medal in 
different Rifle Shooting Matches. The organization appreciated 
the coaching efforts of Sub Mohd Usman and Nb Sub Nanak 


Singh and both of them received Commission as officers in the 


Army. 
The Years Ahead: The Champion & Dronacharya Emerges 


On being posted back to his Unit in 1972 at Sikkim, he 
commenced training his units shooting team and won the Div 
Chogyal Shooting Championship. 1973 - 74. The Chogyal, 
invited Capt Des Raj to his palace for a shooting competition 
with his team in carbine and pistol, he won both the 
competitions. During the same period under his tutelage 6 JAK 
RIF was declared the Best Battalion of the Formation in 1973- 
74. In the mean time promotions followed and the officer was 
promoted as Commanding Officer of his Battalion. However, 
his appointment with shooting and all its facets continued. He 
was given the title of ‘Competition Master’ from Jun 1975 to 
Mar 1978 at Miran Sahib. During the period he trained the 
following teams:- 


e Small Arms Shooting Team of 12 JAKRIF,which won 26 Inf 
Div Shooting Championship from 1976-1978 and 16 Corps 
Gen Choudhary Trophy, twice in 1977 and 1978. 


e The 12 JAK RIF Team participated as JAK RIF Regimental 
team in Army Rifle Association, Central Command Meet 
1976. In which it won 7 medals. 
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e 12 JAK RIF, Unit Team participated in National Shooting 
Championship Competition in 1976 at Madras. It won five 
Silver Medals (Two by Col Des Raj) and was second only to 
the Naval team. The effort was much appreciated by shooting 
experts, as this was the first time that a Unit team had ever 
participated directly in Nationals. 


© = The officer was now tasked with the responsibility of raising 
the Army shooting Team at Secunderabad from O1 Jan 1977 
to 10 Apr 1977. 


Coaching and Development of Teams 


Inspite of having donned the mantle of a “Dronacharya’, the 
officer participated as Team Captain for NSCC 1980 and 1981 
held at Chandigarh and Kolhapur and won two medals in pistol 
shooting. Hereafter he commenced coaching almost all ARA 
teams from 1976 onwards. Coaching of the Central Command 
NCFSC Team seven times, during the period they won the 
ARA Championship 4 times and for the balance 3 times they 
were Runners Up. 


Years at the Army Marksmanship Unit 


After Command of his Battalion he was posted as the first 
Commanding Officer, Chief Coach cum Manager of Army 
Shooting Team and Secretary Army Rifle Association. During 
this period, he laid the foundation stone for excellence in 
championship level training, which would manifest in two 
Army shooters winning Silver Medals at the Olympics. His 
contribution towards development of the sport in the Army 
in particular and the Services and the Country in general have 
been immense. 


e ASIAD-1982 was a watershed year in which the newly 
formed Army Shooting Team would earn spurs at the 
International level. Six shooters of the Team participated 
in the competition at Delhi for the first time. Raja 
Bhalindra Singh President of IOA was apprehensive that 
NRAI would not be able to conduct the competition hence 
it requested the then Chief of Army Staff Gen KV Krishna 
Rao, to undertake the conduct of ASIAD -1982. Col Des 
Raj was appointed Manager Competition (Technical) and 
the Indian Army conducted the Competition in the most 
professional and efficient manner, which was acknowledged 
in writing by Mr Buta Singh the President Organising 
Committee of ASIAD-1982. During the competition Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi expressed his interest to improve the shooting 
sport in the Country and asked Col Des Raj to forward 
a proposal to this effect. A proposal on how to train the 
Olympic Team was presented to him. As Secretary ARA 
he conducted ARA Central Meets in 1982, 1984 and 1986 
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and went on to formulate and streamline the Match Book 
of ARA into Combat and Precision Shooting Matches to 
achieve the aim of ARA. 


Contribution to Shooting Infrastructure 


Col Des Raj has been regularly contributing towards creation 
of infrastructure for training of soldiers of the Indian Army and 
shooters being trained for National and International events. 
The highlights of the contribution towards providing world 


class training infrastructure are listed below:- 


e Helped NRAI in construction of Tughlakabad Range at 
Delhi for the ASIAD 1982. 


e Col Dalmotra Shooting Institute 12 Tgt Air Rifle Range. 


e Gen Raina Shooting Node for the Army Marksmanship 
Unit at Mhow. 


Farewell to Uniform 


Col Des Raj while serving with the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force at Sri Lanka was wounded in his leg as result of an IED 
blast. The officer took premature retirement from the Indian 
Army in 1989. As they say ‘old soldiers just fade away’ the old 
soldier with a burning passion for shooting, started pursuing his 
passion for ‘Coaching of young Shooters’. Not wanting to deny 
an opportunity to deserving shooters, Col Des Raj established 
the ‘Col Dalmotra Shooting Institute’ on 12 Dec 1998 at Mhow, 
Madhya Pradesh. The Institute provides coaching to boys 
and girls for domestic competitions, coaching expert shooters 
for National/International Competitions. Coaching is also 
provided to Army and Navy shooters for YBC and NCFSC. 
He also provides coaching to Shooting Instructors of Army and 
Navy teams. Using his expertise and knowledge of shooting, he 
has been providing advice on design, development of shooting 
complexes and all matters concerning shooting as a sport. 


The Coach and Author 


Realising that the knowledge gained by him must be 
disseminated to the shooters and coaches for the growth of 
shooting as a sport in the country and enhance standards of 
shooting in the Army, he has been regularly authoring Books 
and Pamphlets on Shooting as a sport and as part of training in 
the Indian Army. Some of the books authored, which have been 
influencing shooting in the country are listed below:- 


e International Precision Shooting Guide - Rifle and Pistol 
1984. 


© Army Combat Shooting Guide - Carbine and Pistol 1984. 


e ARA Hand Books - 1984 & 1986. 
e Army Range Courses - SAO 12/8/85. 


e Step Method Of Shooting 2006. It has created revolution 
in the Combat forces by improving the standard of 


marksmanship (MM) from 5% to almost 100%. 


Recognition; Honours and Awards 


An outstanding Soldier and Sportsman cannot be ignored, 
his achievements will always be recognised and awarded, 
so is the case with Col Des Raj Dalmotra. Pantheons can 
be written about his achievements and quite naturally the 
scroll of his honours, awards and achievements is very long. 
The noteworthy and outstanding ones are listed below: - 


e International Judge Jury/Coach by International 
Shooting Sports Federation- 1982. 
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Award of VSM by President of India - 26 Jan 1984 for 
conduct of ASLAD-1982. 


Dronacharya of Indian Army by Gen AS Vaidya, COAS 
- Mar 1985. 


Dronacharya “Pride Of The Regt” by Colonel of the 
Regiment JAK RIF - Nov 1998. 


Dronacharya of Navy by Naval Chief - Oct 2008. 
Life member and technical official NRAI. 


Heading for Gunnies Book Of World Record for coaching 
more than 20,000 shooters. 
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MY STORY: INDIA BY CHOICE 


s a newlywed in 1993, my husband would often 
An me as “the girl from Pakistan”, which would 

never fail to raise the eyebrows and the curiosity of 
fellow army officers. I have been repeatedly coerced to tell 
my story over and over again through the years, much to my 
husband’s amusement. A few months ago, I was asked to narrate 
it for this journal. Hopefully, with my story told, I might get 
some respite or perhaps be asked to make this into a movie! 


The story dates back to 1965, when my mother, an attractive 
young Parsi, was forced by her father to relinquish her job 
as an Indian Airlines airhostess as “Girls in our family do not 
become glorified waitresses”. To calm my mother’s temper and 
disappointment, she was sent to Switzerland to look up her 
mother. On her way back to India, she decided to meet her 
maternal aunts in Karachi, Pakistan. Much to her dismay, the 
1965 war broke out and Indian Citizens were not allowed to 
return to their motherland. Her aunts decided to make the 
most of it and introduced her to the young and eligible Parsi 
bachelors of Karachi. She finally met and selected my father, an 
established civil engineer, and the wedding bells could be heard 
resounding all the way across the border, and the blessings 
came back with a lot of relief ...that their daughter had finally 


enveloped a life of sublime marital bliss! 


My brother was born two years later and in 1971, my mother 
was carrying me. Soon enough, war temporarily disrupted 
the otherwise, contented lives of my parents and the Parsi 
community of Karachi. The heavy bombings of the Karachi Port 
resounded throughout the city. The little Parsi Colony called 
Jamshed Colony’, where we resided was busy saying their prayers 
in the dark. Some would venture down to the ground floor 
apartment seeking solace from my mother and with askance 
on their faces “... The Indians will not bomb our homes, will they, 
Farida? On one such occasion, a neighbour from the top floor 
came rushing in, saying he heard a noise that could be an Indian 
soldier who had parachuted his way down on to the building’s 
terrace. “Maybe the Indians have come” said the gentleman. 
After a ten minute furious discussion, they all decided to save 
this Indian soldier, with my parents leading the way. By the 
time they all trudged up the stairs, there was no one there. They 
all concluded that perhaps the poor soldier must have decided 
to get away rather than be handed over to the authorities...if 
only he knew, he had landed on the roof of the compassionate 
Parsis! 


Life slowly returned to normal, the nerve wracking sirens ceased, 
evenings were lit up, but the sentiments of the ‘Karachians’ had 
taken a beating. Some wondered why the Indians didn’t come 
all the way in and some cursed them for showing their might 
especially the missile attack by the Indian Navy on the Karachi 
Harbour. All in all, they had to admit, it was gentlemanly of 
India to have largely restricted the bombings and the devastation 
over civilian areas to a bare minimum. 


Let me now tell you about my life, growing up in Karachi as 
a child. We had two homes, one in Cyrus Colony and the other 
in a newly constructed apartment building in the upcoming and 
posh’ area of Clifton. By now, my father was doing very well for 
himself. He began to design for Karachi’s elite like the “Burma 
Shell’ family, fancy kitchens, swimming pools etc. My brother 
and I were going to the good convent schools, St Patrick’s and 
St Joseph’s respectively. Life was good; we had friends and 
relatives who made our days memorable. I remember Karachi, 
a vibrant and fun city, the mini Dubai of South Asia. Everything 
was imported including the cooking medium, butter, toiletries, 
and cars etc and all available at affordable prices. Living off 
imported’ goods was just a way of life in Karachi; their shopping 
centres were a shopper's paradise. The only thing, though, that 
had an authentic ethnic touch was their cuisine. I became a 
“foodie” at a very young age and developed a palate for Biryani, 
kebabs, naan and kulfis. Good food is an important part of a 
Pakistani’s life just like it is in India, we would buy a dozen 
naans for a rupee and finish them before we could reach home, 
they tasted so good. I have till date never tasted such delicious 
Biryani as I had in Karachi or the creamy Kulfi’s at “Badru’s’. 
My search for the equivalent Indian Biryani is still on...! 


Then one day, I started hearing the murmurs at home and 
they would not stop....discussions over the days became more 
animated between my parents and one fine day my brother 
and I were taken into confidence, as young as we were. Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who was very fond of the Parsis, 
and did a great deal of good for the Community, was ousted 
in a bloodless coup by Gen Zia ul Haq and was being tried 
for murder. Overnight, things dramatically took a turn for the 
worse and the community felt its freedom being literally pulled, 
as the metaphoric carpet, from under our feet. Complete strangers 
would target the community by coming up and saying “now to 
whom will you people run to?” Things were very disconcerting 
and the relatives were migrating quietly but quickly, to all 
parts of the world. It was around this time, my parents gave it 
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a serious thought too. Parsi girls and women were no longer safe 
and were increasingly being targeted. My mother and I would 


be placed in the middle, even when we walked ‘relatively safe’ 


streets, having my father and brother on either side for protection. 
Pamphlets were thrown under our doors soon after Bhutto’s 
imprisonment, warning us to “convert or leave, or face the 
consequences”. Suddenly, my school instructed all students, 
especially Parsi’s and Christians, of a new school dress code, 
a change from the pinafore to the salwar kameez and chadar. 
The subject “Moral Science’ was to be replaced with readings 
from the Quran. Then, the kidnappings began. Young non - 
Muslim boys were being kidnapped right outside the school 
gates for large ransoms. Our community elders appealed to Zia 
UI Hag, but were quietly told not to wait for a response, for 
it would never come. It was then, that my parents decided it 
was time to leave, time to give our family a better and secure 
life. Here were two options, Canada the distant and safe 
‘Western’ haven or India the vibrant neighbour. We had 
relatives in both places but India outweighed the odds being 
a familiar destination, and my Mother had a little to fall back 
upon. 


The planning was done silently and swiftly, we would be leaving 
all our possessions, financial and otherwise, as if we were 
shortly to return from “visiting our relatives in India”, lest the 
authorities stopped us from crossing the border. It actually 
involved losing all that my Father had meticulously built over 
the years and of course, our loved ones. On 09 Apr 1979 at 
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02:30 in the afternoon, with just four suitcases, we crossed 
over to India across the Wagah Border, never to return again 
(obtaining Indian citizenship was not difficult as my parents 
were born and had schooled in India). I could see the worried 
expressions on my parent’s faces...it was difficult to pick up the 
pieces, there were endless struggles, move to unknown cities like 
Moga in Punjab and times when there was no money, but my 
father always came through for us. His faith in God and in his 
own abilities saw him establish his business in Bangalore albeit a 


fraction of the size of what he left behind in Karachi. 


Was it the best decision my parents had made? Leaving behind 
aged parents and an extended family, two beautiful homes, an 
established business and a reputation that was carefully and 
painstakingly built... “Yes” says my father without batting an 
eyelid and without remorse! We gained our freedom, the 
freedom which came as a breath of fresh air, the minute 
we set foot on Indian soil, the freedom to move around 
unquestioningly, never having to look over our shoulders 
in fear of what you said could throw you behind bars, seeing 
your children grow up in a safe environment with no threat 
to their dignity and lives... “I would do it all over again in 
the blink of an eye” says my father! And he adds with much 
humour in his soft voice, that if he had chosen to migrate to 
Canada, he would never have gained a Parsi son-in-law with 
the added distinction of being an Indian Army Officer...I 
wholly agree! 


About the Author 


Mrs Layla Minwalla is married to Col Zubin Minwalla, who is currently posted at the Faculty of Studies, Army War College. 
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Book Review 


OUR MOON HAS BLOOD CLOTS 
BY RAHUL PANDITA 


“The World is what it is, men who are nothing, who allow themselves to become nothing, have no place in 
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ahul Pandita is a Kashmiri journalist and author of 
Rese like ‘Hello Bastar - The Untold Story of 
ndia’s Maoist Movement’ and “The Absent State’. Rahul 
has reported extensively from conflict zones around the world 


including Iraq, Sri Lanka, Kashmir and Bastar. He is a recipient 
of the IRC Award for Conflict Reporting in 2010. 


Born in the Kashmir Valley, Rahul was 14 years old in 1990, 
when the Kashmiri Pandits were ruthlessly evicted from 
their homesteads by Islamic terrorists. A vast number of 
books have been written on the angst of the conflict ridden 
Vale subsequently, but most have been overtly sympathetic 
towards the Kashmiri Muslims. Very few, maybe none, have 
documented the pain of separation experienced by the ‘Buttas’, 
as the Pandits are locally called in Kashmir. 


The nineties were witness to the horrible ethnic cleansing 
of Pandits from the Valley by Pakistan-backed religious 
fundamentalists and greedy, envious locals in Kashmir. Rahul 
Pandita has fearlessly described how hundreds of Pandits were 
tortured and killed, their women raped, their houses ransacked 
and how they were forced to live the rest of their lives in 
miserable conditions, in exile in their own country. Shouldn’t 
we empathise with the Pandits and ensure their return to 
their homeland? Isn’t the peaceful resolution of the Kashmir 
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The Exodus of the Kashmiri Pandits = 


conflict dependent on fostering the values of “Kashmiriat’ on 
both sides of the divide? Rahul Pandita makes a fair attempt to 
answer these questions through a deeply personal and powerful 
account of the history of the Pandits. 


‘The recent renaming of Pakistan Occupied Kashmir (POK) as 
Pakistan Occupied Jammu and Kashmir (POJK) has renewed 
focus on the continuing, unresolved conflict in the erstwhile 
princely state of Jammu and Kashmir. The Book delivers a 
fresh perspective on religious fault lines in the Valley and is 
recommended reading for Scholar Warriors. 


Lt Col Amit Karulkar 


JUNG CHANG 


AUTHOR OF WILD SWANS 
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Le THE CONCUBINE WHO | 
LAUNCHED MODERN CHIN ite 


eorge Orwell once said “The most effective way to destroy 
'¢ people is to deny and obliterate their own understanding 

of their history.” Historians both in China and abroad 
have generally portrayed Empress Dowager Cixi as a despot and 
villain responsible for the fall of the Manchu Qing dynasty. Her 
historical accounts were almost obliterated from the Chinese 
history under Mao regime. But the biography of Empress 
Dowager Cixi, written by Jung Chang describes her as “most 
important woman in Chinese history”. 


This book deserves careful reading by China watchers for two 
main reasons. , it provides a rare insight into crucial period 
of political transition in China when governance by the Great 
Qing Empire, which ruled the country for 268 years, came to 
its end, along with more than 2000 years of absolute monarchy. 


On 12 Feb 1912, empirical decree announced, 0” behalf of 


the Emperor, I transfer the right to rule to the whole country, 
which now will be Constitutional Republic’. , Ms Jung 
Chang is a celebrated Chinese — British author of the family 
biography “Wild Swans’, in which 100 years of Chinese history 
is told through the eyes of three women (her grandmother, her 
mother and her). Wild Swan translated into 37 languages and 
selling more than 10 million copies, established Chang as the 
spokesperson of 20% Century China. Juan Chang, as a woman, 
experienced the Cultural Revolution first hand — including 
her parents’ torture, her own brainwashing as a member of 
the Red Guard, periods of forced labour, and subsequent 
disillusionment. Mao: The Unknown Story, a 900-page 
biography published in 2005 with her husband Jon Halliday, 
further established her academic credentials. Both these books 
are banned in China. Her third book published in 2013, is a 
biography of a charismatic despot, the Empress Dowager Cixi. 
The author claims it to be a serious work, based on eight years 
of research. Being a political portrait, it is as full of fascinating 
detail about eunuchs, Pekinese “sleeve dogs” (so small that 
the Emperors would carry them in their robes’ sleeves) and 
court rituals. While “Mao: The Unknown Story” catalogued 
Mao’s legacy of starvation and anguish, Ms Chang’s “Empress 
Dowager Cixi: The Concubine who launched Modern China’, 
strives to rehabilitate its subject’s place in history. The book hails 
Cixi as a figure who helped usher China into the 20th century. 


The book is organised in to six parts and 31 chapters. It is 
written in simple, easy to understand, lucid and expressive 
language with adequate number of photographs and sketch. It 
is a panoramic depiction of the birth of modern China and an 
intimate portrait of a woman, as a unique stateswoman. Jung 
Chang describes Empress Dowager (29 Nov 1835 — 15 Nov 
1908), as a powerful and charismatic woman, who unofficially 
but effectively controlled the Manchu Qing dynasty in China for 
47 years, from 1861 to her death in 1908. The dynasty collapsed 
in late 1911, three years after her death, and the Republican Era 
was inaugurated on 01 Jan 1912. Critics of Cixi tend to focus on 
the notorious marks of her reign, which include poisoning her 
own nephew with arsenic and leading a withering and corrupt 
regime. However, Ms Chang’s account, drawn mostly from 
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records such as court documents, diaries and correspondence, 
describes Cixi as a woman who championed women’s liberation, 
was not the brutal despot of conventional opinion, but a free 
thinker who opened the doors to the West, revolutionised the 
education system, abolished such cruel practices as foot-binding 
and “death by a thousand cuts” (in which the victim was sliced 
up alive), and embarked upon a system of modernisation 
including industry, railways, the freedom of the press, women’s 
liberation and plans for parliamentary elections. Cixi was set 
to introduce a constitutional monarchy at the beginning of 
the 20th Century, but she also had some very tough problems. 
A major one was that the Qing dynasty was Manchu. The 
Manchus were only one percent of the Chinese population, 
so it was a minority rule. It’s very hard to imagine that a Han 
Chinese, the vast majority of the Chinese, would accept this 
Manchu throne. She realized on her deathbed that without her, 
this system may well not work or will not work which is why 
just before she died, there were signs that she came to accept 
Republicanism. China became a republic three years later and 
she very much anticipated that. The book draws a parallel 
between the challenges facing the Qing Dynasty ruler and those 
confronting China’s leadership today. Basically in both cases, 
there have been decades of economic reforms, open-door policy, 
rising expectations and aspirations. The dowager introduced the 
free press, Western legal systems and education, and above all, 
she tried to install a constitutional monarchy with an elected 
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parliament. She planned to give the Chinese the vote, but that 
is certainly not on the agenda of the current regime. A loud 
voice in China today is condemning Western democracy and 
promoting Mao’s style of rule as an alternative. Jung Chang asks 
Beijing why it wants to follow on the road of the man who was 
responsible for the deaths of well over 70 million Chinese in 
peacetime. One thing that is certain is that the political reforms 
carried out by Empress Dowager are not being carried out or 
will not be carried in China today, for a long time to come. 


The economic development in China has created extraordinary 
wealth and yet the gap between rich and poor has widened. Jung 
Chang articulates that “The party is determined to hang on to 
the monopoly of power, zapping any calls for a constitutional 
law, which is very much what the Empress Dowager advocated. 
Xi Jinping’s regime has started this anti-corruption blitz. They 
are getting teams to dig it out — corrupt people fighting corrupt 
people; whereas the real method to deal with corruption is 
to have an open media. That’s the real solution, as Empress 
Dowager could see. You stop officials from wrongdoing when 
they feel the people are watching. 


A recommended reading for China watchers as it follows 
Confucius postulate that “Study the past if you would define the 
future”. 


Col SK Srivastava,SM 
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